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Pitfalls of the Biographer’ 
Rupert Hughes 


Among the most embarrassing things on earth are bare facts, 
what to do about them, and with them. 

Among the most embarrassed persons on earth is the biog- 
rapher who sets out blithely to brush “with hasty steps the dews 
away to meet the sun upon the upland lawn,” only to stumble 
into pitfalls containing unsuspected facts derogatory to his 
chosen hero or thesis. Even worse, is coming across unsuspected 
virtues in one’s chosen villain or anti-thesis. The biographer’s 
own honesty and discretion are at once subjected to severe strain. 

Hence, few biographers venture off the well-worn paths 
which lead to the high spots and the good views, adroitly avoid- 
ing the bogs and briars. Otherwise one runs a serious risk of 
encountering disturbing truths as undeniable as undesirable, 
and of being caught with them on one’s person. Biographers 
are human in this—and so are their readers, if any. Even their 
critics are not unhuman, though all too often inhuman. And 
none so inhuman as other biographers crossing the same fields. 

Unsafe as it is for a biographer to know too much, it is wise 
to find out where the facts may be lurking and what they are 
apt to look like, so that one may get around them with dignity 
and lofty unconcern. 

Of the few biographers who really want to learn the truth 
with some notion of telling it, a fewer few know how or where 
to find it or are willing or able to spend the time—which used 
to be money—and the actual cash necessary to the quest. 


1 Paper read before the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Association 
at Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, December 30, 1932. The paper was 
discussed by Prof. Nathaniel W. Stephenson of Scripps College, Mr. Eugene E. Prussing 
of Hollywood, and Dr. Louis Knott Koontz of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 
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Since rare Ben Jonson spoke of “the worst of all worst 
worsts,” it is perhaps acceptable English to say that among 
biographers “the fewest of the fewest fewest’”’ know the truth 
when they see it and know enough of the surrounding and 
subsequent truth to fit the found truth into its background and 
project it forward with correct perspective. 

In fact, nobody has ever been able to do what every witness 
in court idly takes his oath to do: tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. Yet such is our human nature and 
folkway that when called to court we are permitted (we are 
indeed compelled) to guarantee, under threats of penitentiary 
and penitential fire, to utter only the utterly impossible. 

““*What is truth?’ said jesting Pilate and would not stay for 
an answer.” Perhaps he did well to make a joke of it, since, if 
he had stayed for an answer, he would be staying yet. For us 
there is no absolute truth; there is something super-human in 
the task of finding it. Even the truth in its relativity is compre- 
hensible by less than the dozen said to be able to understand 
Einstein. 

Yet the intention is much, and there are such things as eager- 
ness for the truth, honesty in the hunt for it, fearlessness in 
reporting the finds, and a desire to be fair to everybody in- 
volved. A man who is roundly abused for revealing ugly facts 
about his ancestors may be actuated by a very honorable desire 
to help and encourage his posterity. For in being beautifully 
merciful to the mistakes and misdeeds of popular heroes one 
may be viciously unmerciful not only to their contemporaries 
but also toward his own contemporaries or descendants, who 
may stand in real need of accurate information concerning 
their predecessors. 7 

There is vital encouragement in learning that not all the good 
in the world died long ago, that the demigods in our pantheon 
were only human, that there was political corruption and im- 
morality among the fathers, and that we are not so degenerate 
as we are often told. : 
There is a very helpful corollary in the cynicism that states- 
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men are only politicians who are dead, and that is: living poli- 
ticians are the statesmen of the future. 

It is perhaps both impolite and inaccurate to divide historical 
reports into plain lies and truth, but monosyllables break no 
bones. And there is no use in making bones of the fact that a 
biographer is guilty of malfeasance in office when he betrays 
the high obligations of the historian. The people look to the 
historian for history. They have to take what they can get, and 
what they get is all too often merely “fiction agreed upon,” but 
not honestly labelled as such. And a thing may be fiction with- 
out ceasing to be dull and pompous. 

There is apt to be a raising of scornful eyebrows when a 
professional writer of fiction invades the field of history, yet 
he is quite likely to insist on a strict discrimination between 
the two arts. He is apt to feel that when he asks for, or is asked 
for, fiction, both demand and supply are honorable; but when 
he asks for or proffers history, fiction is out of place. 

In many fields it is unpopular and hazardous to recount the 
facts, but if one is afraid of the hazards and the unpopularity 
he should go into some other field. 

The biographer must steer between the two pitfalls to which 
he veers under the spell of his fear of telling the truth and his 
fear of telling a lie—or at least of getting caught in one. 

The fear of telling a lie does not disgrace many of us, though, 
to quote again from that old essay of Bacon’s: 


Montaigne saith prettily . . . “To say that a man lieth is to say that 
he is brave towards God, and a coward towards men.” 


Biographers as a rule are pretty brave towards God. So was 
Bacon, who wrote so keenly of truth and sought it so brilliantly 
in so many ways, yet was so often what Lytton Strachey calls 
him, “the unconscious traitor, the lofty minded sycophant,” 
“the serpent,” “the double tongue.” And Lytton Strachey him- 
self has been hailed both as a genius in biography and as one 
who did not hesitate to sacrifice truth for drama or gorgeous 
English. 
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The ideal, or one ideal, of a biographer, may well be assumed 
to be the same attitude toward the truth that a scientist has. He 
goes hunting with an hypothesis, perhaps, but a perfect willing- 
ness to modify or abandon it if his discoveries so command. 
He searches relentlessly, and he reports exactly what he finds 
with the irreducible minimum of bias, coloring, distortion, 
suppression, or propaganda. He is sincerely grateful for help 
or contradiction or correction that may purify his facts or his 
hypothesis. He is eager to be the first to drop anything proved 
false. He is the first to correct his own blunders. 

There is a wonderful contrast between the bumptious dog- 
matism of many historians, particularly of the older schools, 
and the meek and deprecatory tone of the greatest scientists and 
scientific historians. Historians who either did not consult the 
sources or who refused to publish or even be guided by what 
they found: historians who have sought to bolster parties or 
points of view or causes or creeds; who have pretended to have 
seen all and told all, have thundered in the index but in the 
text have substituted ferocity or skim milk for fact, omniscience 
for humility—such historians have rather bullied or duped 
their readers and adversaries than tried to inform them. But 
Charles Darwin and practically all of the greater scientists 
have put forth their magnificent researches with a timidity 
based on the vastitude of their inevitable ignorances; and they 
have apologized for their tentative theories and asked for help 
and correction from any quarter. 

The modern biographer may well take this scientific custom 
as a model. The great astronomer is aware of the contrast be- 
tween his wee brain and the universe. The biologist, the geolo- 
gist, and the rest know how incompetent they are to the infinite 
fields they invade. Yet an individual human being is also be- 
yond entire comprehension by another, or himself. In the life 
and activity of every man or woman there are hereditary and 
environmental influences, attractions, repulsions, and evolu- 
tions baffling as those of a unicellular organism or a galaxy of 


stars. 
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The soul of a man, his life, his motives, his secret thoughts 
and the governing principles of which he may be himself un- 
conscious are of a skyish immensity and complexity, and the 
biographer may well be afraid to say, “Here is the man as he 
was. Take him as I hand him to you for I have studied him. 
I know!” 

Unfortunately the biographer cannot even try to be as purely 
scientific as the scientist. After all, he is writing of a human 
being in a human world. Too much detachment or indifference 
will rob him of the warm enthusiasm essential to an apprecia- 
tion of his subject, and deprive him of the sympathy of his 
readers. 

The subject of his biography and his subject’s friends, ene- 
mies, adherents and opponents were all human, too, activated 
by emotions, sympathies and aversions which can only be truly 
portrayed with emotion. 

The subject of every biography was influenced by his hered- 
ity, his environment, the prevailing mores of his time. The 
author and the reader are influenced by theirs. The subject of 
any biography was unique, though racial. So the biographer 
must give up something of the'scientist. Yet he ought to keep the 
scientist’s meekness, honesty and indefatigability of curiosity. 

On hundreds of occasions George Washington was in danger 
of absolute catastrophe, capture, death, and the destruction of 
his cause. He had constantly to disguise or alter his aims. 
Things over which he had no control wrecked him or saved 
him. Some see providence in all the actions of Washington’s 
life. He himself constantly alluded to the inscrutable purposes 
of providence, sometimes calling her “she.” 

Many biographers have become mere Greek dramatists 
(God save the “mere”’) using their heroes and villains to prove 
the purposes of their gods. Some historians are so blinded by 
their priestcraft that they fail to realize what fools and villains 
they are making of their gods. 

Tennyson could say: “I doubt not thro’ the ages one increas- 
ing purpose runs.” And Bancroft was not in the least in doubt 
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as to the divine purpose of the American government. To him 
the American victory over the British was as direct an act of 
God as the defeat of that first insurrection in heaven when the 
evil angels were thrown over the battlements. Washington was 
as definitely called by heaven as by Congress. 

And that Continental Congress spent a woeful amount of 
time passing resolutions and decreeing fast days for its starving 
army because of its conviction that providence was angry at 
our forefathers for their sins and would grant them victory 
if they were sorry enough. Over in England the very same steps 
and appeals were taken and with equal sincerity—and equal 
influence on providence. Washington’s alleged prayer at Valley 
Forge has been incessantly referred to as one of the chief causes 
of our final victory, though the army passed through a still 
more dreadful winter two years later at Morristown and the 
wicked French finally saved us. 

Benedict Arnold, in an eloquent statement following his 
failure to deliver West Point, protested that his guiding pur- 
pose was religious. He had been convinced that heaven was 
opposed to the revolution and he wanted to redeem his people 
to the Anglican church and save them from the Catholic. 

The trouble with interpreting history as a manifestation of 
divine purposes is that the historian must always ask to be 
accepted as an oracle—even though he always has a good ex- 
cuse. If his cause succeeds, this proves that God approved. If 
it fails, this also proves it, for the Lord loveth whom he chast- 
eneth. The rub comes when two nations claim the same deity. 

This method of interpretation has gone somewhat out of 
style and it is as fatal for a biographer to be old-fashioned as 
for a woman. 

It would be stupefying today to have anyone propose in 
Congress a fast day calling on the people to starve for twenty- 
four hours and confess their sins publicly in order to atone for 
the wickedness that had led to the panic of October, 1929, or 
the wantonness that had brought on the curse of too much 
wheat, cotton and oil. 
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It would be almost as astonishing to find a serious biographer 
using his hero for a lay sermon. 

The scientific tendency today is to regard even evolution as 
a haphazard affair, and the teleological attitude toward history 
or biography no longer prevails. And yet the entire absence 
of a thesis or a conviction may leave both the author and the 
reader cold. 

The search for truth may be honestly made, and then dis- 
honesty (or something somewhat better than that) may induce 
the author to suppress or twist the truth or befog it. He may 
do this from various motives. He may be eager to avoid stirring 
up prejudices or arousing controversy on major or on com- 
paratively minor points. He may have a missionary zeal to 
persuade people to a cause. He may have what is called “a clean 
mind” and may omit all mention of occasions on which famous 
characters were guilty of low conduct. 

For this reason it is regrettable but established that historical 


works by exceedingly religious people are apt to be exceedingly . 


unreliable, though the opposite ought to be the case. Historical 
work by the zealot of any creed is apt to be simply appalling 
in its indifference to the facts. The same is t: ue of the reviewers. 
The poor biographer who attempts to reveal his hero’s religious 
life is in for it, no matter which way he swings. 

Patriotism resembles sectarianism in seeming to justify other- 
wise honorable men in putting forth the most atrociously 
warped conclusions. 

In my four years’ work on the staff of “The Historians’ His- 
tory of the World,” during which the story of every nation 
passed under my eyes in all sorts of versions, I was dazed to 
see how utterly unlike were the history of the United States 
as I had been taught it in school books or other American works, 
and the history of the United States as I read it in English 
histories. I had very definite ideas of French history when I 
read of it in American or English books, but when I read 
French historians I found that I had been—and was being— 
sadly deceived by distorted views. Italian, Spanish, German 
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and Dutch histories were hardly recognizable in their own 
chroniclers. 

Going back to ancient times: we had known that Greek art 
had leapt into perfection from previous barbarism, that Moses’ 
laws ‘vere the first code of morals; we had a very definite picture 
of personages like Darius and Cyrus whom Herodotus wrote 
about. In a few years all this was turned topsy-turvy. Greek art 
was seen to be plainly derivative, as Egyptian art of unsus- 
pected magnificence had emerged from the sands. The code 
of Hammurabi, known to be many hundred years older than 
the traditional Mosaic code, was in many ways more moral 
and pointed to a higher civilization. We learned that Herodo- 
tus was hopelessly at sea in foreign countries though very 
accurate at home. Darius and Cyrus according to their auto- 
biographies were entirely different men from Herodotus’ char- 
acters. The comparatively recent recovery of the ability to read 
hieroglyph and cuneiform has rendered the history of very 
ancient times written fifty years ago almost worthless. 

Our own early historians have been thrust into an almost 
equal obsolescence. The whole theory of our Revolution has 
been revolutionized. The publication of Washington’s diaries 
has completely upset many of the classical ideas of him, and 
the publication of diaries and letters by contemporaries has 
completed the change. 

People who were brought up on old histories and who have 
not been informed of the reasons for the altered attitudes of 
the newer historians feel that they are being robbed of precious 
truths by traitors, atheists, foreign hirelings. 

The biographer of today must choose between infuriating 
vast numbers of his fellow citizens and gaining the contempt 
of informed historians. Wherever religious controversies are 
concerned the difficulties are, if possible, worse. The heroes 
of one sect are the villains of another, the holy martyrs of one 
the properly punished criminals of the other. 

The mutual reproaches and denunciations of each other by 
sectarian or chauvinistic historians and their antipodal atti- 
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tudes toward what is truly good and wise and beautiful fill their 
historical work with such odium theologicum that it ceases to 
be history. The impartial reader can only feel that truth has 
no rights that either side feels called upon to respect. 

Indifference or hostility to any or all religions is perhaps as 
dangerous as sectarianism, though it is generally devoid of the 
passionate zeal to proselytize. 

One of the most fascinating examples of a contrast in methods 
is Gibbon’s Roman History with notes by Dean Milman. Mil- 
man puts the warm coals of piety under every cool and cynical 
page of the agnostic. 

The hazards of religious questions threaten the biographer 
incessantly. An apparently unimportant matter is built into 
something momentous. An example is the question of Washing- 
ton’s profanity. To the average man, profanity is of as little 
spiritual consequence as carelessness in spelling, grammar, or 
the returning of calls. To others, profanity is inexcusable, in- 
famous. There have been—perhaps there are—thousands of 
ardent souls who sincerely feel that if it is stated that George 
Washington was ever profane, it is saying that he is in hell. 

The average citizen would think it neither conceivable nor 
desirable that Washington should have gone oathless through 
all his years as an Indian-fighting frontiersman, a Rough- 
Rider, with the drunken, thieving, bawdy troops he himself 
describes; through all his years as a farmer and stock breeder 
and slave owner ; through all his years as a commander of those 
appalling mobs he had to use as armies during the long revolu- 
tion, and through all his years as President when parties were 
crystallizing, Hamilton and Jefferson were fighting over his 
helpless body, and his press-notices called him embezzler, 
monarchist, Englishman and debaucher of liberty. Merely to 
imagine Washington conducting himself so that a word of 
profane impatience should never once escape his lips implies 
that he was such a prig, precisian and prude that he could 
have had a mind for little else but the drawing room quality 
of his language. 
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There are stories of Washington’s violent profanity; there 
are statements that he never swore. His letters contain many 
phrases that would be called profanity in anybody else—for 
instance, his outburst in a letter written in January, 1783: 


In God’s name how did my Brother Saml. contrive to get himself so 
enormously in debt? 


This sounds natural in a childless man harrowed by the 
eternal shiftlessness of a brother whose main industries were 
the getting of children and the borrowing of money. Yet there 
are excellent persons so horrified by such impatience that they 
regard as blasphemy any allusion to deity except in prayer or 
praise. A pamphlet was published in 1889 called Libels on 
Washington with a Critical Examination T hereof. It was writ- 
ten by the historian George H. Moore, and it denounced with 
violence every suggestion that Washington might have sworn. 

The biographer of Washington can hardly dismiss the silly 
question as beneath his notice, because of the attention given 
to the account of Washington’s “thundering oath” at Mon- 
mouth as the one explosion of its kind. Now, we have unusually 
cogent evidence that on that occasion he did not swear at all. 
We have the detailed statements of several officers who were 
close at hand and who were examined under oath at the pro- 
longed court martial immediately following. Their statements 
were taken down at once, while their memories were fresh. 

It is not often, alas, that anecdotes are capable of such exami- 
nation. Traditions vary as to what oath Washington used, but 
all agree that he “swore like an angel.” Yet the records flatly 
deny the legends. They show that Washington rode up to Lee 
and said ““‘What’s this?” and Lee, not hearing him, said “What’s 
that?” 

This sounds more like Washington. He had retreated so 
often and seen his generals retreat so often that he would not 
curse an officer without first asking an explanation, though he 
could and did lash a cowardly general over the back for a 
panicky flight. 
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Perhaps the other anecdotes of Washington’s profanity such 
as Jefferson’s “by God” in the Anas are equally spurious; but 
the letters incontrovertibly show that Washington could write 
a resounding “In God’s name,” or a “For God’s sake,” or a 
“How in the name of God!” 

Now when one is writing an economic history of the Revolu- 
tion or a study of its military or social or political phases, ques- 
tions of a leader’s profanity are aside from the issue and may 
seem unworthy of attention. But to a biographer the quality 
of his hero’s temper is vitally important. 

A professor writes me that he has a letter sent to his great- 
grandmother by Washington, and over a long distance. Wash- 
ington added to the letter the line: 


P.S. For God’s sake give my rider some grog. 


My correspondent informs me that the D.A.R. have.urged 
him to suppress the postscript, but there is humanity in it. 

What is the biographer’s duty in the circumstances? Is it 
cheap sensationalism to publish such things? Is it dragging 
a great hero down to the dust to let it be known that a Wash- 
ington could write to a lady profanely imploring rum for a 
servant? To many fine people it is a regrettable thing that the 
great man should have so far forgotten himself. To many 
mortals it is a delightful touch; it endears him. It warms the 
heart to learn that Washington was also human. 

The biographer who omits such things will never be de- 
nounced as a debunker. But he will be omitting things. Of 
course, in writing of so vast a career as Washington’s one must 
always be omitting things. The important point is: Why does 
one omit them? Is it to save himself from criticism or to falsify 
the portrait by retouching it? : 

_ What is a poor biographer to do when a Polish society sends 
him a copy of a bi-centennial memorial volume publishing in 
a full translation the diary of Niemcewicz, a Polish visitor. 
to Mount Vernon, who testifies that Washington told him he 
distilled twelve thousand gallons of whiskey a year? 
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We have many letters of Washington’s concerning his busi- 
ness as a maker and vendor of whiskey and his desire that his 
adopted daughter and his son-in-law should take over his dis- 
tillery and make as good whiskey as he did. 

Shall the biographer permit the D.A.R. to suppress these 
also? Can a biographer pretend to be truthful and tell only 
what he is not afraid of? 

The indiscreet reporter who lets it slip that Washington 
was a distiller and Lincoln a saloon-keeper is inviting the visit 
of lynching parties. But is it fair to the other distillers and 
saloon-keepers to deny them the comfort of knowing what great 
colleagues they had? Has the public, sorely torn over questions 
of prohibition, the right to know that its two most sober and 
most noble presidents were in the liquor business? or should 
the prohibitionists be allowed to rage unchecked in their dec- 
larations that only the vilest beasts could touch or vend alcohol? 

The safest and most dignified way of escape is, of course, 
for the biographer to pretend that it is undignified to descend 
to petty personalities, and confine himself to the Farewell Ad- 
dress, the Emancipation Proclamation, and such larger ques- 
tions. Yet the humanness of our great men is important, even 
though the biographer who gives much space to little personal 
touches and faults—if they are faults—is sure to be accused 
of malicious motives. He will be reviled in high places and 
low places and all sorts of places for trying to drag a great man 
down to his own contemptible level. 

I imagine that few if any biographies have been written 
with such a purpose, though nearly everybody who writes a 
searching and documented biography of anybody is liable to 
the slander of slandering his subject. 

A biographer may have a desire to restore the balance of 
things and it is one of his highest duties and most sacred pre- 
rogatives to prove that certain characters are given an unearned 
preponderance and others wrongly neglected. It is a worthy 
ambition to be a realist and bring fantastic idealism back to 
earth. 
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A biographer has no higher or more dangerous mission than 
iconoclasm. An iconoclast was and is one who smashes idols 
and attacks idolatry. 

The iconoclasts of the 8th and 9th century were alternately 
persecutors and persecuted. They destroyed what they called 
idols and were themselves destroyed after a struggle lasting 
116 years. The image-breakers have ever since courted de- 
struction. 

I myself do not believe in idolatry of any sort. I do not think 
that idols are good for one, or that so-called ideals based on 
idols are good for a country. Pedestals are for statues, not for 
men. Men are not statues and never were. To treat them as 
gods, to stick them in niches and say “Approach these divine 
beings only on your knees” seems to be lacking in something. 

Some of the most odious forms of human hypocrisy have 
fastened themselves on poor George Washington. American 
children have been universally taught the silly cherry-tree 
story, and little else, about one whose life was so full of adven- 
ture that he could well supplant a dozen dime-novel heroes. 
The parents have told the Weems lie about Washington’s vain 
effort to tell a lie in order to inculcate in children a love for 
the truth! How many lies have been told in thy name, O Truth! 

Last February I attended a great number of Washington 
lunches and dinners. About the only things shown were variants 
on the cherry-tree idea. There were cherry ornaments, cherry 
boutonniéres, cherry ice cream, cherry pie and little hatchets, 
even ice cream in hatchet form! Washington is in danger of 
being hanged on a sour cherry tree. Between this priggish 
infant and the strutting statuary, the crowded life of the glor- 
ious soldier, farmer, and statesman, is almost entirely lost to 
view. Parents tell a few fables, school teachers give a few dates, 
orators utter a few platitudes, and that is all the public knows 
or cares to know of Washington. 

Now there is every reason to pay Washington supreme tri- 
butes as a brave, good, wise, fearless hero and statesman, a 
flawless patriot and altogether as magnificent a man as history 
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can produce. But he was a man and it is bad morals and bad 
history to make a god of him, set up images of him and wor- 
ship them. 

Masquerading as homage to him, it is really robbery of his 
greatest glory; for, as a miracle-making deity he was only a 
slipshod success. As ‘a human being struggling through almost 
unparalleled difficulties, carrying crushing burdens across long 
and cruel distances, building unrivalled institutions out of 
most unpromising and reluctant materials and all the while 
being a man of amazingly pure heart, and unselfish consecra- 
tion to his country’s welfare, he reached heights that no other 
recorded man has appronthed: ! 

To celebrate his sublime achievements is a duty; but is dene 
not also a kind of duty incumbent upon his biographers to keep 
saying, ‘““See how human he was! He was a man even as we are. 
He lost his temper, he swore, he drank, he played cards, he 
bet on horse races, he did not spell very well; he had weak lungs, 
and bad teeth, and weak eyes, and he grew deaf and he was 
shy and he loved to go to the theatre so much that he went when 
it was against the law; he was fined for swapping horses on the 
Sabbath; he laughed so hard that he fell over backward; he 
wept easily and often; he was one of the liveliest and busiest 
and most human men that ever lived. 

“You and I do these things, yet we do not give ourselves. to 
our country as he did. We should do better. We should model 
our lives on his, and not take him as being of another race.” 

Yet, if we make an idol of him, we deprive him of-our 
sympathy for him in his bewilderments, his bitter disappoint- 
ments, his sufferings under criticism, in humiliation, in failure, 
sickening deferment and the turning of his dreams into night- 
mares. He has a right to something better than awe and remote 
worship. He has a right to our pity, our tears, our laughter 
and our love; for he, too, was a man and nothing human was 
alien to him. 

A thousand or more biographies have been published of 
Washington and I know of not one that denies his greatness. 
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Only a few of them make him human. Nearly all of his bi- 
ographers either grovel before him or approach him on stilts, 
stalking about so pompously that they ask admiration for them- 
selves, not him. Their distant feet do not touch the ground he 
trod. They keep getting between us and Washington. 

Washington seems to me to become the greater the more 
human he is seen to be. Even if the anecdotes drag him to the 
ground, is not the ground a good place to walk on? The people 
who would suppress the authentic proofs of his humanity do 
him a-great disservice. 

But such people abound and they are very jealous of their 
deity. They exalt him to such a point that he becomes a mere 
emblem, an allegory, a mass of stilted marble frigidity.. 

For that reason the public has manufactured for its own 
another Washington. There are two Washingtons: one in the 
histories and the orations of icy grandeur and demigodlike 
majesty; the other, a Washington who flourishes amazingly 
in anecdote that does not get printed. This astonishingly popu- 
lar Washington is a dirty old satyr of whom the most loathsome 
stories abound. Nothing is gained by pretending to ignore this 
gigantic and pervasive presence. 

I have never found any justification whatsoever for any ugly 
story about Washington. He was the victim of forged letters, 
of interpolations in actual letters and of outrageous gossip. 
There are incessant rumors of foul letters in his handwriting 
but they are never to be found; they have always been seen but 
are never to be seen. : 

Here is a pitfall for a biographer. Shall he recognize the 
existence of this verbal Washington of the whispers, and con- 
tradict it? Shall he take up arms against a sea of rumors and 
by opposing— propagate them? Or shall he keep silent? 

This has been a difficult problem for at least one biographer. 
If he has felt it best to point out why the stories are false, his 
purposes have been benevolent. 

Of course my standards of what is permissible in a great 
man, of what foibles are forgivable or even lovable, of what 
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levities and informalities are charming, are perhaps low stand- 
ards. I have been told so often enough to believe it. Yet there 
are other vulgar people on earth, and it may be desirable that 
even they should be told the truth. 

The public is large, and it is not helped by a falsified, laun- 
dered, white-washed, dehumanized plaster bas-relief in place 
of a real, rounded, breathing, blood-filled combination of flesh 
and spirit. 

Sometimes it seems that too many biographers of Washing- 
ton have felt in their hearts that he was not quite good enough 
to satisfy them; so they have made him what he was not, and 
have denied what he was in order to remold him nearer to their 
desire. God made man in his own image, but his example is a 
dangerous one for biographers to follow. Too many portraits 
of Washington are only the portraits of his biographers, most 
of them none too attractive in appearance. 

Owing to the cold and ponderous sculpture he is condemned 
to, Washington is peculiarly in need of the humanizing in- 
fluence of anecdotes. We have a great need to hear him speak, 
to catch him in his off hours. 

The public is indeed so hungry for anecdotes of him that it 
has made them up innumerably, and recklessly. 

The myth-makers and the painters and illustrators have let 
their imaginations run riot with scenes that never took place. 
Washington did not chop the cherry tree; he did not turn back 
from the sea because his mother cried; he did not cross the 
Delaware as pictured; he did not go out in the snow and howl 
prayers at a heaven that was deafer than Isaac Potts, who did 
not then own the headquarters that later came into his pos- 
session; Washington did not confer with Betsy Ross in the 
making of the flag, which she did not design; he did not swear 
at Charles Lee on Monmouth battle field; he did not receive 
the surrender of Cornwallis as pictured ; he never promenaded 
with his mother at the Fredericksburg Ball, which never took 
place and which his mother could ‘not have attended anyway 
since she was a hundred miles off. 
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Washington never struck the attitudes he is always striking 
in the illustrations, the statues and the chromos. 

But these are nearly all the things the general public knows 
about Washington; aside, of course, from the fairly well re- 
alized facts that he was the commander-in-chief of the Revo- 
lutionary army and the first two presidents. 

Barring a few major items in his public career, the public 
is in the position berated by “Josh Billings”: it knows “‘so many 
things that ain’t so.” If you take away from the average Ameri- 
can his mistaken knowledge of the things Washington did not 
do, he has almost nothing left. 

Yet there are numberless captivating anecdotes and exquis- 
itely tactful moments. 

The credibility of the true and the false anecdotes furnishes 
more pitfalls for the biographer. He may have many docu- 
ments in his hero’s handwriting, but he yearns for examples 
of his speech. Immediately he encounters the amazing fertility 
and ingenuity of legend. | 

It is not always safe to accept the testimony of those who 
should have first hand information. Every incident must, when 
possible, be checked by other information. Washington’s own 
account books and letters have contradicted many of the most 
popular anecdotes. A great fund of apocrypha is stored up in 
the Recollections of George Washington Parke Custis. Here 
was aman whom Washington adopted as a son and raised from 
infancy, a man who was Martha Washington’s grandson and 
‘who lived at Mount Vernon. . 

His book is a mass of anecdotes, impressions and generaliza- 
tions. It would seem to be peculiarly reliable, yet experience 
with it tempts one to say of it what some reviewer said of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution: that the more one studied it, 
the higher one placed it among the masterpieces of fiction. 

My first realization of Custis’ inaccuracy came from my 
desire to use a very pretty picture Custis made of Martha 
riding across the snow to Valley Forge on a pillion at the back 
of her husband’s saddle. Custis told how Martha set out from 
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Mount Vernon to join Washington late in 1777, how her coach 
encountered such heavy snow at Brandywine Creek that the 
axles broke; how a tavern keeper near at hand sent her forward 
in a sleigh driven by his son; how she arrived at Whitemarsh 
in time to be a spectator of the battle there; after which Martha, 
a huge butterball of plumpness, rode to Valley Forge on the 
same stout steed that carried her big husband. 

I looked forward to including this in the proper place, but 
before I reached that point, I stumbled on a letter of Wash- 
ington’s telling Jacky Custis that Martha had not yet arrived 
but was expected at Valley Forge; Washington had sent an 
officer out to meet her and escort her in. 

The skirmishes at Whitemarsh took place in 1777 from 
December 4th to 8th. Washington reached Valley Forge ten 
days later.. His letter stating that Martha had not yet reached 
there was dated February 1, 1778. Also, we have a letter from 
Martha stating that on her arrival at Valley Forge she found 
the General established in his headquarters. 

I caught many of his errors, but in my third volume I de- 
scribed the Fredericksburg Ball after the victory at Yorktown — 
that famous affair in which Washington’s mother came out on 
his arm and fascinated the visiting French officers by her state- 
liness and simplicity and the homeliness of her remark at nine 
o’clock when she retired saying, “It is time for old folks to be 
in bed,” whereupon Washington escorted her to her room and 
returned to revel in long dances with various ladies whose 
names Custis gave with convincing definiteness. This was 
prettier than Custis’ account of Mary Washington’s remark 
on the same day to George when he first saw her after his great 
triumph. He found her in the garden and she greeted him 
casually, and never once referred to his victory, never once 
alluded to the fact that there had been a little war going on 
for six years. 

This struck me as inhumanly brutal and unmotherly and I 
was also a little shocked by Washington’s willingness to dance 
so gaily only a few days after he had buried his stepson, Jacky 
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Custis, whose early death had not only been a heavy blow to 
Washington but had also plunged Martha and the young 
widow with her four children into profound grief. 

Still I published it as an never questioned fact, and no one 
criticized its inclusion. But Mr. Henry Woodhouse chanced 
to mention one day that the ball never took place and explained 
why he reached this conclusion. I bowed to his arguments at 
once, realizing that all the while I had had in my possession the 
photostat of a letter from Washington’s mother saying that she 
was sorry she had missed seeing George when he passed through 
Fredericksburg, and describing her wretched trip over the 
mountains whither he himself had sent her in September to 
escape the danger of kidnapping by the British. 

Custis himself had mentioned this journey to the mountains, 
but had assumed her return. 

A little further examination shows that Washington hurried 
through Fredericksburg to Mount Vernon, whence he wrote 
that he would have to keep Congress waiting since he had been 
detained by the necessary funeral arrangements for his dead 
stepson. Furthermore the French officers were not with him. 

This quaint and badly burned letter of his mother thus de- 
stroyed not only the pretty story of the ball, but it ruined the 
classic anecdotes of her grim refusal to speak to her son about 
his glorious victory at Yorktown, after so much hardship. 

The biographer who omits a popular anecdote leaves a gap 
in his story; if he includes it, he may find himself contradicted 
by a document he has overlooked. - 

Bishop Meade’s fascinating “Old Churches of Virginia,” 
though written by the son of Washington’s beloved aide, Dick 
Meade, is a congeries of character studies of Washington and 
almost infallibly false in every particular. He presents Wash- 
ington as a man of the utmost piety and dignity, who would 
never have stooped to the vice of riding to the hounds, the 
infamy of going to the theatre or missing a church service. 
Washington’s diaries have been devastating in their slaughter 
of such legends. The Sabbath was one of his busiest days, a 
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favorite day for sport, while his attendance at church (except 
while he was under inspection as President) was far less fre- 
quent than his absence. 

It was in 1925 that the Mount Vernon Ladies Association 
rashly published Mr. John C. Fitzpatrick’s unexpurgated edi- 
tion of the diaries in four volumes. All biographies of an earlier 
date had been deprived of these invaluable sources of informa- 
tion—much to the comfort of the biographers. 

The diaries of many other contemporaries have been pub- 
lished in recent years, and they change the old stories; but give 
vivid new glimpses of Washington as a man very much alive. 
Sometimes the entries are embarrassing to a timorous biog- 
rapher anxious to escape obloquy. 

There is perhaps no more periious region for a biographer 
to cross than his hero’s love-life. It is so full of pitfalls that 
many biographers cannily pretend an interest in allegedly more 
important things and omit it altogether or refer to it as briefly 
as possible. The custom was to assume that Washington was 
far above such mundane things. Even his marriage was child- 
less. But suddenly a warm wind blew across the arctic circles 
of the Washington legends; for, in 1877 a ship brought to 
America the effects of Sally Fairfax, long dead wife of one 
of Washington’s nearest neighbors and dearest friends. Among 
her cherished letters were two in Washington’s writing show- 
ing that, shortly after he became engaged to marry Mrs. 
Martha Custis, he wrote two letters to Mrs. Sally Fairfax de- 
claring in thinly veiled language an undying and tormented 
love for her. These letters strangely confirmed the strange 
letter he was known to have written to Mrs. Fairfax shortly 
before his death, declaring that the happiest hours in his life 
had been spent in her company. 

The earlier letters, so late in coming to light, stirred a storm 
of controversy. But it gradually died out, and the letters were 
included in Ford’s collection of Washington’s Writings. 

Years before I ever dreamed of attempting a Washington- 
biography, I was told of them by Mr. Eugene Prussing, whose 
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knowledge of Washington’s manuscripts and account books 
is unsurpassed, and who is the author of two important volumes, 
Washington in Love and Otherwise, and his monumental The 
Estate of George Washington Deceased. 

When the fantastic misrepresentations of a speech I had 
made more or less forced me to undertake a biography of 
Washington in self defense, I soon arrived at this romance of 
his twenty-sixth year. I found that many persons, eager to 
absolve Washington of the charge of having loved his friend’s 
wife, insisted that he wrote the letters to his fiancée, Martha. 
The letters themselves by the internal evidence of references 
rendered this claim ridiculous. Others thought to save Wash- 
ington by alleging other women, but they made matters no 
better since these women did not fit the allusions and were also 
married at the time. The most cursory study of the letters as 
a source of information concerning the recipient easily demon- 
strated that they were addressed to the woman in whose trunks 
they were found long after she had long outlived Washington. 
I also found a letter from another Fairfax. It had plainly ac- 
companied Sally’s lost answer and in fact referred to it. 

Then I studied the letters trying to see what was implied by 
their carefully darkened and mysterious language. I came 
to the conclusion that, while such phrases as “a thousand tender 
passages” indicated a romance of no little ardor, at least on 
Washington’s part, there was no reason to assume that it had 
ever gone farther than a lively flirtation. 

This portion of my first volume aroused astounding anger 
in certain quarters. One prominent historian threatened to 
make a new career out of the denunciation of me and the book. 
He gave out interviews all invective, made scathing speeches, 
wrote furious articles and many libellous private letters (shown 
to me by their recipients). Yet I have a private letter from him 
saying “In two careful readings of your book I have not found 
one statement that I can brand as false.” 

The chief excuse he gave for behaving as if I had infringed 
his copyright on Washington was that I commented freely on 
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the Sally Fairfax letters, which I could hardly have ignored. In 
the course of one of his published diatribes he said that Wash- 
ington ought never to have written the letters, but that this did 
not excuse me for discussing them. I replied in the same maga- 
zine that I thought my critic arrogated to himself a good deal 
of authority in stating just what Washington ought or ought 
not to have done; that I felt it an impertinence for either of us 
to say what George Washington’s duty was. I ventured to add 
that if Washington really loved Sally Fairfax she had a right 
to know it. 

In any case, I felt quite incompetent to pass judgment on the 
moral guilt or blamelessness of so great a man as Washington 
and I felt that as a biographer it would be an impertinence to 
omit the letters and leave unmentioned something that stirred 
him so deeply and revealed so vividly a phase of his character. 
It seemed to me a dishonesty also to the reader. 

The space I gave to Sally Fairfax in my first volume in- 
cluding the textual analysis was about one-nineteenth of that 
volume — or, say, one-ninety-fifth of my whole work. This might 
not seem to be too much to devote to the one alleged romance in 
so busy a life as Washington’s, especially since I give far, far 
more space to his tender and devoted life with Martha; and 
far more space to disproving the countless slanders heaped 
upon his head. 

Of course, women readers were delighted to learn that Wash- 
ington was human enough to be capable of an infatuation, and 
those who thirst for scandal were stimulated to imagine vain 
things, but it is interesting to note that subsequent biographers 
of Washington have calmly accepted the Sally Fairfax ro- 
mance as an authentic chapter to be discussed without hysteria. 
In the sixty-fourth volume of the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, just off the press, there is such an 
article, called “George Washington and Sally Fairfax.” Thus 
recognized, the topic may now be accepted as respectable. __ 

Foreign readers are dazed by the American horror at the 
thought that a political or military hero or a president might 
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have a love affair. They see in this attitude an odious smugness, 
a Puritanical hypocritical policy of self-deception. But I can 
understand that many honorable persons are not governed by 
any such crookedness. They are sincerely convinced that evil is 
increased by having the light thrown on it; they are hurt and 
angered by what they call the “exposure” of what they call the 
“sins” of great men, who should be held up as pure ideals for 
the young. They have a right to their view, but they should not 
be too brutal about accusing those who differ with them of 
being actuated only by vicious and degraded motives. They 
might also realize that their expressions of disapproval are 
sometimes more vigorous than they may realize. 

For publishing Washington’s own writings and describing 
Washington’s own words and deeds and with the most profound 
admiration, I have been called “a literary cormorant” on the 
floor of Congress. A Senator denounced me before four thou- 
sand people as one of those who despise truth and virtue and 
hate those who practice them. A prominent politican and 
author likened me to a cur that enters a graveyard and wan- 
tonly digs up bones. Bishops singly and in groups have reviled 
me from their pulpits. Conventions of patriotic societies have 
passed resolutions innumerable against me and I have been 
ordered to go back to Russia where I belong. 

Perhaps in my audience there are those who are thinking 
even more withering thoughts of me. If so, it may be well for 
them to recall some of the things that were said about Wash- 
ington himself. Of course he was caHed a traitor to his King, 
and a violator of his oaths of allegiance. Of course, the An- 
glican clergy generally abominated one whose activities re- 
sulted in the practical annihilation of the Episcopalian church 
in America for nearly fifty years. It was an eminent Anglican 
clergyman of American birth, a Princeton graduate, who in 
a grandiloquent poem accused Washington of “perjury, sac- 
rilege, blasphemies, innumerable crimes,” called him “heart 
of hero with a traitor’s soul,” “wretched author of thy country’s 
grief, patron of villainy, of villain’s chief” and informed him 
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that “myriads of wives and fathers at thy hand Their slaugh- 
ter’d husbands, slaughter’d sons demand.” . 

I am not pretending that because a man is denounced there- 
fore he must be a saint, but merely indicating that the poor 
biographer may look forward to being reviled as the slanderer 
of the very hero whom he thinks he is praising in the highest, 
and I may remind any authority contemplating biography even 
of the most scholarly sort that there exists in this country, as 
in most others, a particularly virulent gauntlet which he must 
run and from which he will not emerge without many a bruise. 
This gauntlet has not been escaped by the most reticent biog- 
raphers or the gentlest scholars. College professors who dwell 
in the quiet grottos of their libraries and put forth works inno- 
cent of sensationalism or evil purpose are greeted with the same 
jeers and rage. The recent effort of modern historians to be 
fair to our historical enemies has brought upon the finest 
scholars charges of being bought by British gold. Their books 
have been thrown out of the public schools by schoolboards 
whose ignorance rivals their indignation. Even that historian 
who has been so particularly attentive to my unworthiness has 
had his own works widely banned as unfit for youth. 

The scholar may endure with scorn the ululation of the 
rabble, but he is apt to find that his chief lacerations come from 
other scholars. His expert life work is given to another expert 
to review and he is lucky to escape as a mere ignoramus who 
has mistaken his calling. I have rarely read more devastating 
reviews than scholarly historians write of other scholarly his- 
torians in the American Historical Review. 

To a layman in history habituated to the flaying alive ordi- 
narily visited on writers of novels, plays, moving pictures and 
other forms of intended entertainment, it is a constant aston- 
ishment to observe the magnificent-carnage that results when 
historians raven on each other’s books, articles, and convictions. 
I need not quote examples. Each of you has only to recall what 
So-and-so said of your latest publication, or what you are now" 
writing about So-and-so’s. 
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Yet the torments the historian endures after the publication 
of his work are hardly more severe than those he inflicts upon 
himself as he balances the exquisitely nice problems constantly 
confronting him. 

One of his most crucial problems concerns the adversaries 
of his hero or of his thesis. The briefs of lawyers for the defense 
or the prosecution make more exciting reading than the charges 
of judges to juries. Fervid eulogy and fiery denunciation make 
interested listeners and readers. Shall the biographer truckle 
to this instinct? Shall he be lawyer or judge? Shall he stimulate 
his enthusiasms to frenzies or shall he fear them? 

What shall one do with the enemies of one’s hero? with those 
who doubted him, sneered at him, opposed him? 

It is all too easy to heap abuse on those who guessed wrong 
or went wrong, the various Benedict Arnolds, and the poor 
Tories. For that very reason the historian should be particu- 
larly careful not to echo the hue and cry. The biographer 
should never join either a lynching party or perhaps the canoni- 
zation of saints to whom miracles are ascribed. The honest man 
will be very eager to do no wadinie at to the Judases, particularly 
to the Judases. 

John Adams was one of the most important men in our his- 
tory; he was in a very real sense what he claimed to be: the 
discoverer of Washington, certainly the man who made him 
commander-in-chief of the army. Already in Washington’s 
mid-career, Adams was disgusted by the adulation, the worship, 
the god-building praise of Washington. Sometimes he was 
merely jealous. Sometimes he was magnificently sane. In a 
superb outburst he protested against the country’s accepting 
Washington’s services without pay since this made Washington 
the master, not the servant of the people. Even though, as 
Adams admitted, Washington was incapable of feeling or 
acting as anything but the servant and soldier of the people, 
a precedent was established of submission to royalty. 

Among the few resistances to Washington’s dictatorship, 
conceded though not accepted, was the Conway Cabal. Prac- 
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tically every historian admits that it was Conway’s in name 
only, yet Conway is always treated as a loathsome reptile who 
conspired against Washington and was properly exposed and 
crushed until finally a bullet silenced what was spoken of as 
“his lying mouth.” 

But there is no discoverable evidence that Conway ever lied. 
Doubtless he did, being human; but we have no proof of it. 
Conway sincerely doubted Washington’s military genius, but 
this was natural enough in view of his own training and the 
undeniable fact that Washington kept on losing battles. Many 
patriots of unquestionable purity believed that Washington 
was too unlucky to succeed; that he had had chances enough, 
that he lacked that certain something by which military 
geniuses pull great victories out of the fire. Some of his most 
ardent admirers and closest friends said as much. 

Few even of the most reverent historians grant Washington 
much prestige as a general. He gains no space at all in histories 
of war as a genius in tactics or strategy. I personally think that 
he was a better general than he seemed to be and that his record 
would have been far more brilliant if he had not been com- 
pelled to waste so much time and energy as a recruiting officer 
and a wheedler of Congress. 

But Conway’s opinion was that of many of the best people. 
Doubtless Conway gossiped and sneered, but so did many 
others. Washington himself said that he could not hope to es- 
cape what every other soldier had endured. 

Conway apparently said things, or was reported to have said 
things, that reached Washington and filled his gentle soul with 
an unconquerable aversion, a most uncharacteristic hatred. 
Washington was resolved that Conway should have no power; 
when Congress gave it to him in spite of ali that Washington 
could say, Washington would do absolutely nothing to help 
Conway personally, though he would do nothing to interfere 
with him in the performance of his duites. 

Then came the exposure of Conway’s letter, which Wash- 
ington handled with magnificent skill and restraint, simply 
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reporting that certain words of Conway’s had appeared in a 
certain document. 

Conway flatly denied that he had ever written those words, 
and I found in my researches what I never saw mentioned in 
any history, that, as a matter of fact, Conway never did write 
them. Laurens, who examined the letter, said that Conway 
wrote worse things but not the words quoted by Washington. 
Washington forgave Reed for more cruel and contemptuous 
remarks but he would not endure Conway. 

Conway made criticisms of the army and suggestions for its 
reorganization and reform. They were ignored. Yet when 
Steuben later made far worse criticisms and almost exactly 
the same suggestions for reform, he was hailed with enthusiasm 
and given large powers to do the very things that Conway was 
prevented from doing. Steuben’s claim to the military title he 
brought over was pure fraud but he holds a high place in 
American esteem, as he should. 

Yet is it fair to say nothing in Conway’s justification? Should 
not the biographer of a hero also act as advocatus diaboli? —at 
least to make sure that he is not building his hero up on false 
foundations? | 

Among other victims of the Washington legend is Edmund 
Randolph, whose -ardor for the cause gave him such promi- 
nence that Washington took him into his cabinet. During the 
vicious disputes engendered by Jay’s Treaty, the pro-treaty 
party accused Randolph of selling himself to the French for 
gold. In one of the most melodramatic, almost theatric scenes 
in Washington’s life a trap was sprung on Randolph and he 
was permitted to resign under a cloud that amounted to dam- 
nation. His pamphlet in self-defense drove Washington to vio- 
lent profanity, according to some accounts, certainly to violent 
indignation; and all the earlier historians treat Randolph as 
a sort of slimy worm who was properly crushed. But all the 
later historians who have gone into the matter and searched 
the documents agree that Randolph was the innocent victim 
both of appearances and of conspiracies. © 
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I have not reached that incident yet, but it will not be easy 
to handle without offense to Washington idolaters. It would 
be easy to gloss it over, pass it by, hide in the appendix ref- 
erences to justificatory documents and recent tendencies of 
opinion. 

But would that not be a sneaking cowardly stabbing in the 
back of a poor, honest man who meant no harm and needs a 
defender much more than the impregnably glorious Washing- 
ton needs to be protected from the truth? 

In my first volume I was similarly coerced into appearing as 
an attorney for Braddock. Practically without exception all 
historians pictured him as a blustering, bullying fool who 
refused Washington’s advice, got his silly British soldiers 
slaughtered by his stupid maneuvers, and left the shattered 
remnants of his army to be brought off by the fearless and cool 
headed Washington. 

I was amazed and frightened to find that, while Braddock 
did bluster, he loved Washington and was as tender with him 
as a mother could have been: that he took Washington’s advice; 
that he was certainly not ambushed; that a large part of his 
troops were Americans; that when he tried to get his troops 
from behind trees (which did them no good since they were 
surrounded) he was doing the one wise thing: trying to reform 
his column and get it out of danger; and finally that when he 
was mortally wounded, Washington had nothing whatever to 
do with getting the troops out of the slaughter pen. Washington 
had no commission; he was only an aide; he could not take 
command; he did not. In his own letter to his mother he spoke 
of himself as only an aide to the general and said that he was 
kept particularly busy carrying messages since the other two 
aides were wounded. He stuck by Braddock’s bleeding body 
and brought it off in the great crimson scarf which can be seen 
today in Mount Vernon where Washington hung it as a souve- 
nir of one of his tremendous days. 

My documentation had little effect. Soon after my book was 
out a President of the United States speaking near the battle- 
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field repeated all the old fables. They will be repeated to the 
end of time. 

The biographer need not fear that he will have a destructive 
effect on beautiful legends.. Legends do not depend on truth for 
their existence. Disprove them and they flourish all the more. 

Another ticklish problem for a biographer arises when can- 
dor seems to compel him to rob his hero of the credit for some 
particularly fine achievement. For example: nothing in Wash- 
ington’s military career has been more praised than his action 
at the second battle of Trenton. Here, according to the his- 
tories, he found himself in a trap, and vastly outnumbered, but 
ingeniously extricated himself by a stealthy midnight escape, 
leaving his watchfires burning and sentinels to repeat the calls. 
Reaching Princeton he defeated another British force and then 
withdrew to Morristown, thus by a retreat defeating the victor 
and making the British tenure of New Jersey impossible. 

It was indeed a marvellous accomplishment. But when I 
came to study it I found detailed evidence that Washington’s 
troops at Trenton were practically equal to the British in num- 
bers, that the idea of escape from Trenton was not Washing- 
ton’s but another’s. I learned that he fell upon the British force 
at Princeton by accident, that he outnumbered it nearly ten 
to one; finally, that he knew nothing of the strategic value of 
Morristown until he was told of it and urged to go there. Of 
course, a commander-in-chief is to credit for accepting wise 
counsels, but apparently Washington had not thought up these 
most brilliant maneuvers. : 

No other biographer brought out these points. Nobody 
would criticize me if I omitted them. Everybody would sus- 
pect me of evil motives if I mentioned them. Yet what could 
I do but take a few leaves from his heavily laureled crown and 
hand them to General St. Clair, whose head was chiefly adorned 
with thorns? 

Many a biographer must in his library go through such little 
midnight Gethsemanes while he wrestles with the tempter 
and prepares himself for critical crucifixion. 
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I said to myself: “How contemptible to rob of their glory 
the men whose ideas Washington was wise enough to accept 
and act on! how contemptible to pretend that our enemy’s 
armies were larger than they were and ours smaller! how con- 
temptible to exaggerate the defeats and panics of our oppo- 
nents and to minimize our own!” 

So I wrote it as honestly as I could, dealing as fairly as I 
could with all the evidence. That seems to me the plain duty 
of an honest biographer. 

Ahead of me in my still unfinished work lies another more 
sharp-horned dilemma. In dealing with Washington as Presi- 
dent, one encounters at once two giants, Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jefferson, who hated each other’s ideals, prin- 
ciples—and guts. They fought each other across Washington’s 
helpless frame. Washington was great enough and wise enough 
to make use of both of them as long as he could. He had to let 
Jefferson leave the cabinet though he held him in for a time 
by personal appeals. 

Hamilton and Jefferson were both men of magnificent 
achievement and of great personal charm and of the most shock- 
ing crookedness. Financiers are agreed on crediting Hamilton 
with the salvation of the country from financial chaos. To 
Jefferson, we owe many of the most precious things in our 
history. 

Yet both had the most distressing faults. Both lied, cheated, 
worked anonymously, stabbed in the back, and used every 
known trick of deceit, petty spite, conspiracy, underhanded 
villainy. 

The historian of this period can hardly find a channel be- 
tween that Scylla and that Charybdis. There is such violent 
partisanship among historians, biographers, and critics that a 
kind word for Hamilton infuriates every Jeffersonian; a kind 
word for Jefferson infuriates every Hamiltorian. A harsh word 
for either or both brings about one’s head a shower of abuse. 
The biographer can only hope to keep his head unbowed. It 
will certainly come out bloody. 
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The scientific and conscientious biographer will spare no 
pains to arrive at the facts. This is a difficult and a dangerous 
and often an expensive, onerous task. It may require much 
travel, board and lodging for long periods in remote cities. 
Even photostats, though cheap and liberally supplied, may 
total much expense. Indispensable books run into money, and 
are often nearly as hard to find as the money. 

Consequently the vast majority of biographies are built upon 
one another, on secondary material. 

It is- astonishing how few biographers take the trouble to 
go to original sources or even verify their quotations. It is 
astonishing to find many of our most careful historians re- 
peating each other’s mistakes for lack of time to amend them. 

In recent years many biographies of revolutionary charac- 
ters have been published and in general received with high 
enthusiasm by reviewers in high places though their authors 
have plainly never glanced at more than a manuscript or two. 

In the study of Washington’s life it is particularly necessary 
to go to the manuscripts, and they are so countless that one is 
constantly expecting to be disgraced by something vital that 
has been overlooked. 

Besides the thousands on thousands of manuscripts in Wash- 
ington’s own beautiful hand, there are the thousands that he 
dictated and revised or merely signed. 

Then there are the equally illuminating and indispensable 
and even more numerous letters written to him. 

Next come the innumerable things written about him by 
contemporaries in letters to one another, in diaries, newspapers, 
and elsewhere. | 

Finally, there are important biographies and _ historical 
works by modern American and foreign authors that it is 
unsafe to ignore for they interpret many things and reveal many 
things of the highest import to any effort either to recount 
Washington’s life or evaluate it. 

He was so great a part of such enormous times, he filled such 
a space in the chronicles of all the world, and has exerted such 
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influence on all subsequent thought and history, that ten thou- 
sand historians writing ten thousand volumes about him after 
ten thousand years of study would all arrive at different con- 
clusions—and never be read. 

This paper has grown far more autobiographical than I 
expected it to be, but I was invited to discuss my own experi- 
ences in a field where I have rushed in more like a fool than 
an angel; and where I must appear to professional historians 
more as a curiosity than a menace. But the points I have touched 
on here seemed to me to have a bearing on various phases of 
the biographer’s problems in general and to be more easily 
made through personal confessions than by generalizations. 

I hope that I have not given an appearance of resenting criti- 
cism or being surprised by it. Some of it I have felt has been 
careless and hasty, unfair and based on an ignorance of my 
pages and their true spirit. But much of it has been amazingly 
generous and, where attitudes differ, patient and tolerant. 

Errors have been found by others and I constantly find new 
ones as I proceed with the work. My fond endeavor has been, 
and is, to show Washington and his contemporaries as accu- 
rately as I can and as fully as space permits, and to profit by 
the experience and wisdom of the scholars of our own day. 

Countless pitfalls pockmark the field of biography. I think 
I have fallen into most of them, but I am going on though my 
head is both muddy and bowed. 

Biography has its own rewards as well as its ordeals and its 
punishments. The decisions the biographer is called upon to 
make at his own desk are more exciting than any emotions he 
is ever likely to create in the reader. 

He is himself as much on trial before himself as the hero of 
his biography. His motives for emphasizing this, suppressing 
that, are the test of his character—but no proof at all that his 
public reputation will conform to his own private character 
as he sees it or as he means it to be. 

He is fortunate if he can be honest with himself and say to” 
himself: “I have tried to find the truth and tell it. I have made 
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many mistakes but none knowingly. I have tried to understand 
all and forgive all, to bear false witness against nobody and for 
nobody, to uphold nothing and conceal nothing as a sop to 
public prejudice; to paint a portrait vividly enough to have 
the readers say: ‘He who touches this book touches a man.’” 
As for the abuse one receives, one can always remember that 
better men have had worse. Even if he cannot say any of these 
things he will still have had an interesting excursion, and the 
subject of his biography will never know the difference. 


RUPERT HUGHES 
Hollywood, California 








A Generation of the Frontier Hypothesis: 
1893-1932 
Frederic L. Paxson 


The great dates in the historiography of the United States 
fall thickly in the years that are punctuated by the meeting at 
Saratoga, in 1884, when the American Historical Association 
was born, and the appearance of the first number of the Amert- 
can Historical Review, in October, 1895. George Bancroft 
died (1891), and Francis Parkman (1893) ; and not long after 
them Justin Winsor (1897) who, though living by their side, 
belonged to a generation that they did not know. McMaster 
abandoned his engineering studies to bring out the first in- 
stalment of the History of the People of the United States 
(1883), and to point a trail that has been beaten wide and 
straightened out by younger men through fifty years. James 
Ford Rhodes abandoned business for the joys and labors of 
the historian’s workshop, whence came his model history of his 
own times, 4 History of the United States from the Compro- 
mise of 1850 (1892). Henry Adams, with the perfection of 
an old technique, set up a standard of craftsmanship that no 
successor has surpassed, in History of the United States of 
America during the first Administration of Thomas Jefferson 
(1889). The historical seminary at Johns Hopkins University 
opened the way to a new type of teacher-scholar; and before 
Theodore Roosevelt brought out the last volume of the Win- 
ning of the West (1896) an historical renaissance was in full 
blast in the United States. 

Through at least a good generation this historical re- 
naissance endured. Before Maecenas entered into the picture,- 





1A paper read at the Toronto meeting of the American Historical Association, 
December 29, 1932. 
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with grants in aid administered by educational foundations, 
the growing educational system of the United States made new 
jobs for new historical doctors as rapidly as new historical 
doctors were turned out by the Ph.D. factories that assembled 
them. University students per hundred thousand doubled and 
re-doubled, and figures of attendance outdistanced expectancy 
or vision. The social sciences sought self-determination for 
themselves, and found it; the leaders who tamed the frontiers 
gave tone and direction not only to the new instruction but to 
American thought. Not until the late bull market broke did 
the saturation point for college education seem in sight. But 
today it looks as though a period had ended, and as though 
we should not again live in a golden age of new jobs in every 
faculty and new faculties in every state. We, too, are in liqui- 
dation. And it behooves us to examine our assets, to appraise 
our resources, and to determine whether the underlying doc- 
trine of our craft is adequate to the work that is to be done and 
in harmony with the facts. McMaster is gone; and what he 
did, by example if not by precept, is a grand document in the 
historiography of the United States. Turner, too, is gone; 
knowing before he died that he never would have to deliver his 
results. It was enough for him, with modesty, to point a way. 
And though he never trod it with many pages of exploitation or 
description, the horde of historians that settled into the new 
chairs of our historical renaissance followed his lead; or, think- 
ing that they were following it, sought through the writing 
of our history to find the meaning of our civilization. Turner 
devoted himself unceasingly, as Edgar E. Robinson has said 
“to the task of understanding and explaining the United 
States.” * He offered a new hypothesis to a group of colleagues 
who, as a whole, had generally been content to deal with facts 
as facts.* He induced them to shift from the work of the anti- 


2 E. E. Robinson, “Frederick Jackson Turner,” in North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 
vi, 259 (July, 1932). 

8 Frederick Jackson Turner, “The Significance of the Frontier in American History,” 
in Wisconsin State Historical Society Proceeding: (1893); reprinted often, and most 
accessible in his The Frontier in American History (1920), 1-38;. his later essays, 
assembled with care and affection by Max Farrand, are in The Significance of Sections 
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quarian or pamphleteer, and to seek, if not for “Law in His- 
tory,” at least for evidence that would tend to make more 
plausible the connection of cause and consequence. 
Historical causation, in general, cannot be proved. What 
we most often can do is to indicate a degree of probability. 
The search for this often degenerates into the slimmest sort 
of pleading for a cause. It frequently invites bitter controversy 
with advocates whose counter-causation rests upon grounds 
as insufficient as those that are under fire. It is therefore a 
matter of some moment, as we examine our assets with refer- 
ence to our ultimate emergence from a time of social liquida- 
tion, to re-consider our causal doctrine. Do we still accept 
without controversy, and follow as though it were as true as 
two and two make four the suggestion that in the open frontier, 
“the hither edge of free land,” is to be found the greatest forma- 
tive influence in the making of our history. This was the fron- 
tier hypothesis of Frederick Jackson Turner, exhibited first 
to his friends at home,and then laid down before this associa- 
tion in 1893. It was a re-discovery of America, announced 
appropriately enough at the Columbian celebration of the four- 
hundredth anniversary of geographical discovery. The two 
discoverers were alike in that neither had inkling that the first 
landfall implied an unknown continent, or that the initial act 
opened a new era for the world in which they lived and thought. 
They differed in that Columbus died before he was assured of 
this; and for him discovery foretold defeat. But Turner was 
a prophet before the year was out,* and he died best loved of 
all our colleagues. His hypothesis is now a generation old. It 


in American History (1932). 

4“When the great westward migration began everything was modified. . . Beyond 
the mountains ...a new nation sprang up. . . Our continental life is a radically 
different thing from our life in the old settlements. .. The formative period of 
American history . . . did not end in colonial times or on the Atlantic coast . . . nor 
will it end until we cease to have frontier communities and a young political life just 
accommodating itself to fixed institutions. . . Almost all the critical issues of our politics 
have been made up beyond the mountains.” Woodrow Wilson, “Mr. Goldwin Smith’s 
‘Views’ on our Political History,” in Forum, xvi, 495 (December, 1893); but though ~ 
aware of the new revelation, Wilson failed to name the prophet. 
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has not been proved, and cannot be. But we need to consider 
whether it is still plausible enough to continue for another 
generation to be accepted as our chart. 

In examining the status of the frontier hypothesis it be- 
hooves us to be as cautious as was Turner who conceived it. 

The romance of the frontier was old stuff a generation be- 
fore he was born in Portage in 1861. As early as 1823 James 
Fenimore Cooper utilized it in The Pioneers, doing thereby 
heavy spade-work not only in the evolution of the American 
novel but in the development of the literature of the Far West. 
And Cooper was by no means alone in seeing its value as a 
literary medium. Washington Irving, pausing between Colum- 
bus (1828) and George Washington (1855), found time to 
dally with Captain Bonneville (1837). And Longfellow sang 
The Song of Hiawatha in 1855. The Quaker poet, Whittier, 
turned something of it into pamphleteering verse in The Kansas 
Emigrants (1854) : 


We cross the prairie as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West, as they the East, 
The homestead of the free! 


As a romantic treasure house the West was a standard American 
asset.° 

The importance of the western experience was marked by 
the founding of State historical societies that blossomed in 
many a territory before it had fulfilled its process and taken 
rank as State. The greatest of the antiquarian collectors of the 
West, Lyman C. Draper, had retired from the management of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin before Turner took 
his doctorate at Johns Hopkins University. And the advance 
guard of the thirty-nine great volumes of the historical writings 
of Hubert Howe Bancroft were penetrating the sales-resistance 
of subscription bock-buyers before he even went to college. 

But Turner did not deal heavily in romance or in the heroic 





5 Percy H. Boynton, The Rediscovery of the Frontier (1931). 
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virtues of the conquerors of the frontier. That, he left to his 
contemporary Theodore Roosevelt who was struggling with 
the torch of Francis Parkman. “Much has been written about 
the frontier from the point of view of border warfare and the 
chase,” he conceded,’ as he turned to something else. He rarely 
devoted himself to a factual picture of any single theme or 
region. He told The Rise of the New West (1906) only after 
he had become a personality in his profession; and the entre- 
preneur of the great compendium of which this was a part, 
Albert Bushnell Hart, has more than once praised his own 
ability in that he ever extracted this manuscript from Turner’s 
tower study at the foot of Frances Street. And what Turner 
was interested in, as he put this book together, was not the 
West as West, but the West as an assembling run-way for the 
parts and principles that were thereafter momentous in the 
making of the nation. “In a way,” wrote Hart in his preface 
to the volume, “the West is simply a broader East.” But Turner 
was better informed. Said he, “I have kept before myself the 
importance of regarding American development as the out- 
come of economic and social as well as political forces.” He 
had already come to the belief that the economic section was 
a determining unit in political action, and to the study of the 
sections he devoted himself with increasing intensity until his 
death. His “concept of the Section . . . has perhaps been 
as significant as that of the frontier process in leading to a 
reinterpretation of American history.” * 

When one finds in the literature on the West material em- 
phasizing its personal or its romantic aspect, he is warranted 
in believing that it probably does not derive from Turner; that 
it is the gloss of one of his “devoted, if not always discriminat- 
ing” followers,® or that it belongs to a local, indigenous hist- 
torical expression in which the West is in no wise different 


6F. J. Turner, The Frontier in American History (1920), 3. 

T Merle E. Curti, “The Section and the Froritier in American History . . .” in Rice, 
Methods in Social Science (1931), 362. 

8 Carl Becker, in Howard W. Odum (ed.), American Masters of Social Science 


(1927), 311. 
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from any other section that has come to think well of its past. 

The followers and admirers of Turner have made it difficult 
to give a fair appraisal to his work because of the elaborations 
that they have set up on his structure. Every region of the 
United States has, at its own proper time, come within the 
range of historic consciousness. We have had eastern history 
and southern history, western history and far-western history; 
done all of it in the spirit, if not always with the accuracy and 
grace of the antiquarian county historical work in England, 
or the local history that has rescued the past of nearly every 
spot of western Europe. No one who aspires to the name of 
historian ought to belittle this work. Our history, after all, is 
a matter of ascertained facts. And the relevant facts upon any 
theme interesting to men have in their beginning a local inci- 
dence in time and place. Until they are verified, no fair con- 
clusion can be reached; and until local detail in vast volume 
has been assembled no larger generalizations can be made. Our 
educational renaissance has brought into operation scores of 
institutions serving each its locality; and manned by trained 
scholars who have felt that their duty as teacher was unfinished 
until they had led their students through the raw sources of 
historical knowledge into the finished product of some sort 
of historical synthesis. ‘They have worked with small libraries, 
or none at all. They have turned to the materials within their 
reach, and have explored the local history of their regions in 
the sound understanding that the verification of a fact by the 
historical process is the same in any place or period. Their 
output fills the pages of our local historical publications, now 
happily alive in every State. Their facts as found are often not 
important as facts, but are true as history. They are laying 
foundations upon which they or others may erect the super- 
structures. Local historians, in a fine and worthy sense they are. 
But Frederick Jackson Turner was not one of them. When 
he studied in his youth the fur trade in Wisconsin, and the sig- 
nificance of the lead trade, he studied them not for the accumu- 
lation of local detail, but as parts of a huge process. And he 
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made his transition from the particular to the general as soon 
as his accumulation of facts made the transition safe. 

The history of the West is capable of two approaches, in- 
volving two variant understandings. One is this approach to 
it as local history, an approach before which the whole of the 
United States lies wide open; for every county in the United 
States was once a West. The other is the approach whereby 
the cutting edge of a civilization is under observation. As 
Europe advanced upon America, and the East upon the West, 
this cutting edge was structurally a part of the whole society 
that maintained it. In our recent studies of the period of the 
World War we have come to a new conception of military 
history, as we have realized that military success involves not 
only the soldier with a gun, but the soldier training in a camp 
to replace him, the lines of communication to his rear, the 
procurement of the supplies that keep him in action, and the 
life of every member of the civil population of a nation that 
goes to war. For modern war has ceased to draw any logical 
distinction between combatant and non-combatant; every hu- 
man carries his share of the load, and the armed forces are 
merely the cutting edge of national power as the American 
frontiersman was the cutting edge of European civilizations 
federated in an American union and advancing upon the con- 
tinent. The axe of the woodman felled the tree, and the wood- 
man kept it keen and tempered; but his skilled power behind 
the axe, and the motive that made him use it, were the realities 
for the historian to study. The history of the West, from this 
point of view, is not the biography of the cabineer or the local 
history of the regions that he cleared, but is the history of the 
larger combat in which the whole nation was engaged; while 
“the towns on the edge of the unconquered are but the pickets 
of the whole people’s advance.” ® The number of active skirm- 
ishers upon the cutting edge of the frontier was always small 
in proportion to the weight of population behind; and the 
problem of the frontier front never reached solution until it 


® John C. Parish, “Reflections on the Nature of the Westward Movement,” in Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association Proceedings, 1930. 
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had commanded the undivided attention of the rear. Turner’s 
History of the West, which he never wrote, must have been 
a search for a motivation and a causation in American history. 
No investigation may properly be called Turnerian unless its 
goal is more than the description of a set of facts. It must be 
a venture in the analysis of whatever forces were needed or 
engendered in the frontier process, and a measure of their 
impact upon the society from which they came. 

Turner, then, must be examined as one who was not a literary 
historian impelled to select and treat a romantic theme, and 
who was not an antiquarian historian displaying the experience 
of a region or a section. The word significance that he wrote 
into the title of his memorable formula was chosen with de- 
liberate intent, and is the key to an appreciation of his meaning. 
What that meaning was can be stated with reasonable brevity; 
the more brief because he was suggesting a principle rather 
than exhibiting its applications. 

In “the hither edge of free land” Turner found the fact of 
greatest significance in United States history, and the one that 
most completely differentiated the history of the United States 
from that of the rest of the western world in the three hundred 
years after the beginning of English settlement in America. 
He pointed out, in his famous monograph, the way in which 
the cultures of Europe were spread upon the Atlantic shore, 
and the way in which as they penetrated the interior of the 
continent they were modified by contact with each other and 
with the forces of nature. He went on to show how, when so 
modified, they in their turn reacted backward to affect the 
civilization of the whole United States. The elements of novelty 
were the fact of setting up a new social composite weighty in 
population and remote enough from its base to be relatively 
free from direct control, and the companion fact that through- 
out the period of colonization there was continuously available 
a nearly unlimited supply of cheap farm land. Always to the 
West lay the open country. Land was not a novel factor in 
civilization; but free land was unique. It opened to the par- 
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ticipant in the colonizing process a hope and a foundation. He 
could himself become free, and face the world standing upon 
his own land. All of the elements in this American frontier 
set-up had been observed by travelers, poets, and novelists 
before Turner worked the synthesis that turned the elements 
into a pattern and a formula. Upon the basis of the formula 
he constructed an hypothesis to explain American life. 

The metabolism of the frontier process is more important 
than the pattern. Turner sensed a new force released by the 
special proportions and combinations of the American scene. 
This invited his analysis and compels our attention. In some 
way or other the new whole was greater than the sum of its 
components. The United States at the close of its first century 
under the Constitution was different from Europe. The Ameri- 
can group resembled in many ways the variant European 
groups from which Americans had come, but was identical 
with none of them. It was not a mere averaging of social differ- 
ences, or a mongrel breed. Something had happened in the 
process of colonization to affect the reaction. This compelled 
a search for a condition in the United States that was lacking 
in the Europe of the last three centuries; and this was found 
by Turner in “the transforming influences of the free land.” *° 
Here seemed to him to be the catalytic reagent in whose pres- 
ence things happened to upset prophecy and to produce the 
unexpected. The frontier was the place where land was free; 
and on it occurred the transmutations that produced an Ameri- 
can identity. 

Turner gave considerable space in his original exposition 
to the definition of the term frontier. As the region of contact 
between the advancing civilization and the areas not yet ex- 
posed to it, it had various meanings derived from the form in 
which the contact took place. There was first of all an explorers’ 
frontier, advancing as the physical conditions of the continent 
came under observation and into knowledge. Following hard 


10 F. J. Turner, “The Problem of the West,” in Atlantic Monthly, txxvim, 289 (Sep- 
tember, 1896). 
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upon this came the frontiers of the missionary, the soldier, and 
the trader. After these, that of the farmer; and still later the 
more elaborate frontiers of trade, of manufacture, and of 
organized communication. Turner enumerated only a few of 
the frontiers that might be conceived as part of the whole 
process. He indicated that some of them were sequential and 
some simultaneous. None could be neglected if the picture 
was to be complete. But the frontier that most completely al- 
tered the face of nature, and that contained most of the data 
for the: understanding of the catalysis, was the agricultural 
frontier on which common men were erecting cabins and cre- 
ating farms through the ten generations between Jamestown 
and Gopher Prairie. 

The description of frontier processes that Turner suggested 
was derived from facts available to all, and has not been greatly 
altered with the lapse of years. Any competent historian must 
use the same or similar sources, and produce a picture that 
matches Turner’s portraiture. But when Turner came to the 
analysis of consequences, he stepped out of the function of 
mere historian, becoming social philosopher on a large scale. 
And here his hypothesis stands'upon less certain ground. 

On the frontiers of the United States the races of Europe 
were blended into an American coniposite, producing not a 
new ethnic stock but a blend that seemed, when Turner first 
described it, to be stable in its character and new in its appear- 
ance. As the individuals of the various races spread upon the 
frontier, facing everywhere the tasks involved in the manual 
processes of home creation, the accidents of their culture fell — 
away, and the essentials survived. Whether they liked it or not, 
the conditions of life were constant and unavoidable. There 
resulted an equality that levelled down to a manhood basis 
the cultural unevenness of the pioneers. From this came de- 
mocracy on a new scale. Individualistic, and obliged to be 
individualistic in order to survive, the pioneer was intolerant 
of those who differed from himself. He resented assumption 
of caste and position, and demanded equality for all. He pro- 
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cured that equality before the law, because in his own hands 
rested the task of re-creating on each frontier the institutions 
of society. In the United States there was no imperial control 
that forced the citizen into a pattern of life. The scheme of 
States permitted creative autonomy in matters of government, 
within the generous limits of republicanism. In this re-creation, 
qualifications and barriers were swept away, and the founda- 
tions of the State pierced progressively downward to the bed- 
rock of simple manhood. The qualities and the customs that 
survived the process, repeated by every generation on a new 
frontier, were American in the fullest sense, for they fitted 
the environment. And as soon as this blending and this re- 
creation had begun to operate west of the falls line and in the 
valleys of the Appalachians, an American race and an Ameri- 
can spirit were brought into existence to face the European 
world. 

This spirit faced its American world first; and in the re- 
actions of the frontier forces upon the basic colonial communi- 
ties, the West repeatedly called the tune for the States to dance. 
It set the themes, until Turner could say that the slavery con- 
flict was only an incident in the American process, instead of 
the great first cause that it appeared to be to most of his col- 
leagues who listened to him at Chicago in 1893. The frontiers 
not only raised the issues, but they leaned so persistently upon 
the central fact of their existence, the Federal Government, 
that their influence came to be a great force for nationalization 
in the government of the United States. When Turner wrote, 
the United States had only just taken its definitive first steps to 
assert a common national authority over railroads and trusts; 
and on the western border there was taking shape what looked 
to be another of the western storms of liberalism and funda- 
mental democracy that had periodically through the century 
retired parties into oblivion and generated new rulers for the 
United States. 

Here, then, was the Turner significance, composite race and 
Americanization, democracy, social re-creation in the light of 
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frontier experience, and nationality. If these conditions of our 
life were derived as Turner thought they were, then his hypo- 
thesis stands the test of time. If they were not; then to the degree 
of his error, his hypothesis must be discarded. 

The appraiser of the Turner hypothesis finds little help in 
print. There has been little convincing cross-examination of 
any of its major points. As rapidly as the frontier hypothesis 
was recognized it was accepted. Its author was acclaimed as 
prophet and law-giver. The writing of the history of the United 
States hurried on into the period of our renaissance according 
to his formula; and nearly every historical department of im- 
portance sought to increase its stature by annexing him to its 
staff. The American Historical Review procured his contri- 
bution to its earliest issue. The Atlantic Monthly featured his 
“Problem of the West” when the cyclonic storm of Bryanism 
was gathering in the autumn of 1896. The American Historical 
Association made him its president in 1910. It is almost without 
precedent in the history of learning that a fundamental new 
philosophy should be substituted for an old one, or for none 
at all, without resistance. Yet those who distrusted Turner, 
if there were such, kept their peace; and the few who chal- 
lenged him often spoke without authority. 

Each part of the concept is entitled to its word of appraisal 
now that a generation has elapsed since Turner launched his 
hypothesis of frontier influence. 

First of all, the concept of composite nationality. “The 
frontier,” said Turner, “is the line of most rapid and effective 
Americanization. . . The wilderness masters the colonist . . . 
he transforms the wilderness . . . here is a new product that 
is American.” But even when Turner wrote, there were forces 
in operation that were inconsistent with the idea of any com- 
plete amalgamation. He declared that “the frontier promoted 
the formation of a composite nationality for the American 
people,” yet in his own State, only a few months earlier, the 
dominant social forces had been upset by an uprising of the 
foreign language groups, exploded by the Bennett Law. There 
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had been less than complete blending and re-creation on the 
Wisconsin frontier, where thus far the Britishry of the earliest 
pioneers had generally over-ridden the newer groups of Ger- 
mans, Irish, and Scandinavians. Carl Schurz had become the 
hero of the German-Americans only as he learned to campaign 
effectively in English. But in the light of our present knowledge 
it may be doubted whether Americans were ever as fully 
Americanized as they appeared to be at the end of the first 
century under the Constitution. The non-English races had 
come and had been in large measure submerged, and had done 
the heavy work, making no violent protest. But what was im- 
minent in 1893 was not peace and a new blend, but a revolt 
of those very groups whose happy acceptance of Americaniza- 
tion is essential to the complete hypothesis. Already the old- 
line stock was self-conscious. The Sons of the American Revo- 
lution (1889) had been followed by the Daughters (1891) ; 
and patriotic ancestral societies were hooked up to every chain 
that derived from eighteenth century activity. It was a self- 
consciousness that ignored the newer stocks. And the ignoring 
was met with defiance from the Scotch-Irish Society of 
America (1889); and from the American Irish Historical 
Society (1897) whose protagonist asserted “It is beginning to 
dawn on American minds that this republic is the child of 
Europe and not of England; that the old man of buckram— 
the Anglo-Saxon-—is having a hard time with the new man of 
straw—the Scotch-Irishman; and that when science gets the 
latter on the dissecting table there won’t be much left of him 
but rags and papier-mache.” Americanism of British origin 
had lain so easily upon the top layers of Turner’s social mo- 
raines that it was easy to overrate the thickness of the stratum. 
In the years that have elapsed since the frontier disappeared 
the newer aliens seem to have classified on horizontal social 
strata, and it is today an open question whether there can be 
a racial blend. For the period of which Turner wrote, the 
degree of the blend which he called Americanization, and 
which he attributed to frontier forces, needs re-examination. 
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Democracy comes next. It is too true to be questioned that 
every issue that has courted votes, whether from the common 
man of Andrew Jackson or the forgotten man of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, has asserted itself as a manifestation of superior 
democracy. No leader has capitalized his distrust of the people 
and turned it into an asset of political value. If we get our 
Mussolini, when we get him he will doubtless explain himself 
as exponent of a genuine democracy that has been ignored by 
his wicked opponents. The word has not lost its value with 
either. the intellect or the emotion of the United States. Says 
Turner, “The most important effect of the frontier has been 
in the promotion of democracy here and in Europe.” 

It is vital in the frontier hypothesis that equality of life on 
the frontier should have engendered this democracy; and that 
from the frontier should have come the freeing of our insti- 
tutions from arbitrary restrictions at the top and the broad- 
ening of the social foundations upon which the institutions 
rest. I am disposed to believe that this is sound, and that what- 
ever influence the frontier has had has worked in this direction. 
But it is less clear that this is the sole or perhaps the principal 
cause of the democracy of the present. There have been other 
forces at work in the same direction. The non-frontier coun- 
tries made steady progress towards democracy through the 
nineteenth century. As the industrial revolution worked its 
way in Western Europe it created an atmosphere less and less 
safe for privilege, without drawing on the democratic forces 
of frontier equalitarianism. Already, before Turner wrote 
there was nervous apprehension in the United States lest the 
greater radicalisms of Europe should get lodgment here. An- 
archy, communism, and socialism were hardly fit even to be 
mentioned in respectable society. The democratic legislation 
for the protection of the individual in an industrial world went 
more rapidly in Europe than in America. Responsibility of 
the government to the people, which might be thought to be a 
democratic goal, became progressively more complete in 
Britain and in the other countries with cabinet government. 
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Even so simple a step to immediacy of popular control as is 
fore-shadowed in the recent Lame Duck Amendment to the 
Constitution, offers itself only in the year of Turner’s death. 
What the frontier had to contribute in this direction was a 
sort of inverted democratization that worked by levelling 
the exceptional man down, rather than by lifting the com- 
mon man up. One may suspect that Turner, in his later years 
was following a fresh trail when he turned to the sections 
as key to something. For on the broad stretches of frontier areas 
minds touched by the similarities of frontier life were brought 
side by side and by union gained new strength. Lost in mixed 
population with going institutions and entrenched positions, 
pioneer farmers might have been long obscured from the eye 
of the historian. But spread smoothly over a region otherwise 
socially empty they gave color and life to their section of the 
map. They made of the frontier as a geographical entity, a 
political force with which politicians could work miracles. 
They became a sort of clinical thermometer with which to 
take the social temperature of similar classes elsewhere con- 
cealed by the complexities of the societies to which they were 
attached. The border votes were cast for Jefferson and again 
for Jackson, but they would have been submerged had not many 
times their number been voted in the polling places of the older 
States. Our American-born left-wingers have as often been 
the grandsons of the eastern rich as the offspring of the prole- 
tarian fringes of our society.” 

The frontier brought into vision areas over which unusual 
equalities prevailed; and therein the theories of democracy 
found easy lodgment. It had its share in the democratic trend 
of the last century. How definitive was this share can be told 
only when we know enough to measure the other share that 
came from the realization of the aspirations of the workers in 
industrial society. 

The frontier of Turner did more than create an American 


11 Benjamin F. Wright, “American Democracy and the Frontier,” in Yale Review, 
xx, 348 (winter, 1931). 
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race and endow it with the tenets of democracy. It was a social 
laboratory in which the institutions of older societies were 
tested, and in which survivals as well as discards were deter- 
mined. “American social development has been continually 
beginning over again on the frontier,” he wrote. With this 
aspect of the frontier hypothesis I find myself in such complete 
agreement that I can do nothing. but register approval and 
satisfaction. On the American frontier, and out of the Ameri- 
can endowment, came what appears to be the best working 
basis yet discovered for complicated government, and for the 
conflict between those principles which must be uniform and 
those conditions which must be local. Federalism and autonomy 
demand sacrifices on the part of each in order to permit the 
establishment of the modern state. The unitary principle, car- 
ried out over vast areas, works unreasonable hardships at points 
where social tensions vary. The autonomy principle carried 
to its logical end involves world anarchy. Somewhere between 
lies peace, and life itself. On the western frontiers, at the mo- 
ment when the industrial revolution was about to reduce the 
dimensions of the world and to increase the power of suc- 
cessful greed, there was worked out the American demonstra- 
tion of autonomous states within a federal frame. It has lasted 
longer without change than has any of its contemporaries. How 
effectively it can transform a universal emotion into unified 
action in time of stress was seen in 1918. Yet it allows such local 
freedom that Oklahoma may guarantee its bank deposits, North 
Dakota may build its grain elevators, Utah may experiment 
in plural marriage, Nevada may provide a refuge for the 
discontented, Wisconsin may try out ideas without number, 
and New Jersey and Delaware may invite the corporations 
of the nation to nestle in their laws. And yet our show goes on. 
With enough diversity to suit the several communities; with a 
right to be penalized by its local experiment if it fails to work; 
with the fire-walls of state lines to retard the spread of unde- 
sired change; the United States has a system of its own. The 
system works, and we do not yet know that it is not a successful 
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substitute for revolution. It owes a debt to the process of the 
frontier whereby each new region as it came to adolescence 
remodeled a set of institutions after viewing the common stock. 

And at last, nationality itself. It was not Turner, but a 
younger scholar, Claude H. Van Tyne, who emphasized that 
unity was not a matter of predestination for the United States. 

When Lincoln told his audience at Gettysburg that the 
fathers “brought forth a new nation,” his history was less sound 
than his patriotic emotion, since as a matter of fact those fathers 
brought into existence a litter of little nations. Every State of 
the Revolution cherished its freedom of self-determination; 
and whether the future should uncover a drift to nationality 
or one to parochialism was unsuspected in 1776. 

It was still concealed, half a century later, when Webster 
thundered for liberty and union, “now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” Webster, too, was establishing a thesis rather than 
displaying historic fact; and up to the moment when Lincoln 
won his war it remained possible for respectable and patriotic 
citizens in the United States, in any section, to debate whether 
the federal frame was useful enough to be continued or inef- 
fective and to be discarded. They discussed it with as much 
freedom of choice as we have discussed the League of Nations 
or the retention of the Eighteenth Amendment. Nationality 
on any basis was a matter of the future until the successive 
frontiers spun the bonds that time has left unbroken. 

Without the peculiar course of development and growth that 
Turner saw, it is hard to believe that a nation could ever have 
found itself in the United States unless on the basis of conquest 
and imperial status. We can easily conceive a Virginia monopo- 
lizing its western lands, claiming all outdoors, defending its 
territory against every squatter but its own, and building a 
state in whose history of glory the venture of George Rogers 
Clark would be only an early chapter. But our imagination 
strikes at the task of seeing how the little separatist States of 
the eighteenth century could have evolved into an effective 
nation, other than by the way in which the frontier led. It was 
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the unoccupied lands of the frontier that made union necessary 
and dictated its form when the Articles were ratified in 1781. 
Herbert Baxter Adams saw this in the early dawn of our his- 
torical renaissance. The frontier mandate gave to the Con- 
federation a real job; and the later Union took it over. Its needs 
led on into the chain of steps that produced the Constitution. 
The parents, in the new matrimonial venture, were held to- 
gether by consideration for the children; and the children, by 
their repeated demands upon the parents, added to the bonds. 
It was only in a moment of creative imagination that the fathers 
talked of commerce “among the several States.” But the reali- 
ties of frontier creation in the next century transmuted that 
commerce into an entity that made a nation. Turner needs 
elaboration where he speaks of the frontier as a “consolidating 
agent.” But he needs no correction, nor can he be refuted. He 
thought that “If one would understand why we are today one 
nation, rather than a collection of isolated states, he must study 
this economic and social consolidation of the country.”’ And 
so do I. 

After a generation of general currency, the Turner hypo- 
thesis stands today as easily to be accepted as it was when 
launched. It was modest and reasonable when it gave new 
meaning to American history. When it is used as its framer 
framed it, it is as useful a guide as it ever was. The advance of 
historical scholarship since 1893 has brought to light an abun- 
dance of facts that Turner never saw. But speaking by the large 
these facts either fit comfortably into the matrix that he pre- 
pared for them, or they carry on the analysis farther than he 
pushed it. In so few cases do they appear to contradict him that 
we are entitled to suppose that those who distrusted his sound- 
ness were never able to find the facts to warrant their distrust; 
and we may perhaps account for the weakness of the straggling 
attacks upon his hypothesis by the inherent weakness of the 
case against it. 

FREDERIC L. PAXSON 
University of California | 








Reopening the Anza Road’ 


George William Beattie 


Anza’s achievement of 1774 in opening an overland route 
from Sonora to San Gabriel had proved that reaching the 
missions of Alta California did not necessarily involve either 
the voyage up the coast from Mexico to San Diego or Monterey 
or the trip across the Gulf of California to Baja California and 
a long land journey from there into Alta California. 

The Anza all-land route had served California well, albeit 
for only eight years. Over it had come the founders of San 
Francisco and some of the founders of Los Angeles. Settle- 
ments had been made on the Colorado river near the point 
where the road crossed it, although unhappily they were wiped 
out in 1781 by the very Indians who had begged Anza to have 
them established. Without the aid of these Yumas in crossing 
animals and baggage over the river, the road was useless, and 
Anza’s heroic achievement bade fair to go for naught. Pedro 
Fages and an escort did make a trip over the route from the 
Yuma crossing to San Gabriel in 1782 with official dispatches; 
and in the same year he again traveled the desert part of it, 
leaving it at San Sebastian to make his way through the moun- 
tains to San Diego by way of what later became Warner’s 


1 Much of the material for this paper was derived from two groups of manuscripts. 
One is in the Newberry Library, and consists of copies of documents in the Mexican 
Archives, cited by I. B. Richman in California Under Spain and Mexico, 470, as 
“Informe (Narbona), with Romero’s diary and Romero’s and Caballero’s letters.” This 
group is referred to hereafter as N.L.N. 

The other group is in the Bancroft Library. It is composed of copies from the Cali- 
fornia Archives, and is referred to in H. H. Bancroft, Works, xix, 509, under the title 
“Romero, Documentos relativos a la Expedicion del Capitan R. para abrir camino entre 
Sonora y California.” Such as have been used herein are in Departmental State Papers, 
I, 11, 17-18, 23, 24, 27, 28, 51, 67, 75, 77, 83, 84, 88, 91, 92, 93; State Papers, Sacramento, 
XIX, 24; Departmental State Papers, Benicia, Military, Lvu, 17. Other sources are given 
in footnotes. 
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Ranch. He is the last white man known to have used the road 
before it fell into disuse.” Travel across the Colorado desert by 
white people then ceased for nearly half a century, although 
Spanish and Mexican governmental authorities made occa- 
sional efforts to find an alternative route.’ It is of the reopening 
of a road from Sonora that this paper treats. 

With the end, in 1821, of Spanish sovereignty in New Spain, 
Iturbide’s short-lived Empire of Mexico had come into being, 
although the Californians did not recognize the change in 
authority until April, 1822. In taking over Alta California, 
Iturbide fell heir to problems that had long worried Spanish 
authorities, important among them being that of the menace 
of foreigners. As early as October, 1821, José Antonio Andrade, 
Governor of Guadalajara, wrote Iturbide that “to demarcate, 
organize, and consolidate the new empire would be a task 
arduous and difficult.” He pointed out the weakness of the 
military forces in Alta California, in view of the advancing 
Russians and the increasingly aggressive English and Ameri- 
can trappers and traders. Two months later he expressed a 
fear that Spain might cede the Californias to Russia and com- 
plicate the task of Mexico still further.* That Iturbide heeded 
these warnings is evident, for in 1822 he commissioned Rev. 
Agustin Fernandez de San Vicente, a canon of the cathedral 
at Durango, to make an inspection trip to California, and 
ordered him especially to investigate foreign activities there. 

Commissioner Fernandez and Fr. Mariano Payéras, the 
ranking mission official in California, visited the Russian set- 
tlements at Fort Ross and Bodega Bay.° From what they saw 
in these places and elsewhere they concluded that an overland 
route from Sonora was an immediate necessity for the strength- 
ening of Mexico’s hold on California ; and Commissioner Fer- 


2“Diary of Pedro Fages,” Academy of Pacific Coast History Publications, mi, 133 
et seq. 

8 Arrillaga’s Explorations, 1796, Fr. Engelhardt, Missions and Missionaries, 2nd edi- 
tion, I, 577. 

41. B. Richman, California Under Spain and Mexico, 230. 

5H. H. Bancroft, Works, x1x, 463. 
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nandez recommended that such a road be opened. As a move 
in that direction, he arranged with Fr. Felix Caballero, of 
Missions San Miguel and Santa Catalina, in Baja California, 
to make an exploratory trip from his district to Tucson, cross- 
ing the Colorado near its mouth.*® Evidently he had in mind 
Arrillaga’s suggestion of 1796 that this might be a feasible 
route. Of this journey we shall speak later. 

Another problem which Iturbide inherited was that of In- 
dian runaways from California missions who were establishing 
relations with savages of the mountains and deserts and leading 
them in raids on ranchos, missions and pueblos. Although it 
related to the missions, this was a civil rather than a religious 
problem, and it had taxed the ability and the resources of the 
Spanish government. From as early as 1804, plans had been 
in the making for an interior chain of missions that would 
serve to weaken the influence upon savage Indians of runaways 
from the missions along the coast; and Spanish explorers had 
followed Indian trails far into the interior of California in 
a desire to find desirable sites for both missions and presidios. 
Missions of the second line had been started at Santa Ysabél, 
Pala, and San Bernardino.’ 

Shortly before the end of the Spanish regime in California— 
on April 8, 1820, to be exact — Lieutenant José Maria Estudillo, 
acting commandant of the presidio of San Diego, had notified 
Governor Sola, at Monterey, that runaway Indians from Mis- 
sion San Diego and Mission San Miguel in Baja California, 
in conjunction with pagan Indians from the mountain country, 
were seizing cattle, horses, and mules in raids extending from 
the rancho of San Diego presidio as far north as the valley of 
the Santa Ana river. Horses broken for use were being sold 
on the Colorado. The marauders had even attacked the ranchos 
. of the missions, killing the shepherds there and carrying off 
the women.* 

A year later, Estudillo, continuing the subject, reported that 


6 w.L.N., May 25, 1823. 
7G. W. Beattie, California’s Unbuilt Missions, 13-15. 
8 Bancroft Library (hereafter indicated by B.L.) mss., Provincial State Papers, xx, 287. 
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he had taken advantage of the arrival of Captain José of the 
Cocomaricopa Indians—a tribe on the Gila river allied with 
the Spaniards of Sonora—to gain some information regarding 
the tribes along the Colorado and the trails they used in travel- 
ing to and from the California settlements.’ José Cocomaricopa 
is mentioned frequently in later documents as a bearer of mes- 
sages between Sonora and California, and this first appearance 
probably was for the same purpose. He stated that the round 
trip between Tucson and San Gabriel required only fifteen or 
twenty days by his route, which traversed the northern part 
of the Colorado desert and the San Gorgonio pass, as we shall 
see. It was, however, a route for foot travel only, and the au- 
thorities learned this to their sorrow when they tried to follow 
it with horses and equipment. 

This letter of Estudillo to Governor Sola reveals the re- 
awakened interest of the Spanish military authorities in a 
road across the Colorado desert. Such an interest was also 
revealed by the missionaries of San Gabriel, in 1822, in their 
report prepared for Fernandez, Iturbide’s commissioner. 
Speaking of the rancho they had recently established at San 
Bernardino, they described the region there as “traversed by 
the road to the Colorado,” meaning thereby the “Cocomaricopa 
trail”; and stated that the settlement would enable them to 
reach more distant tribes “if we should desire later to establish 
a route to the Colorado,” meaning by this the hoped-for road 
for general travel to succeed the mere foot-path then existing.” 

On May 5, 1822, Governor Sola-sent Iturbide an account 
of the recent taking of the oath of allegiance to the Empire 
of Mexico by Alta California officials. The report went via 
Loreto, the usual way, but a duplicate was sent by way of 
Tucson, showing that Sola was utilizing the Cocomaricopa 
mail service.” 


9 Ibid., 288-9. 

10 g.1., Santa Barbara Archives, “Informe de San Gabriel,” Informes y Correspond- 
encia, 1802-22, Il, art. 3, 268-9. 

11 See H. E. Bolton, “The Iturbide Revolution in the Californias,” Hispanic American 
Historical Review, ut, 188 et seq. 
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In this same year Governor Sola received a dispatch from 
Iturbide’s Minister of Relations calling for suggestions for 
expediting communication with Mexico City. It was doubtless 
under pressure of this letter that Sola inquired of Captain 
José Romero, a cavalry captain in command of the presidio of 
Tucson, regarding the distance from Tucson to the Colorado 
river and the steps necessary for prompt transmission of mail 
by that route.” 

As a result of Sola’s inquiry, Lieutenant Colonel Antonio 
Narbona, Civil Governor and Military Commander of Sonora, 
ordered Captain Romero in September, 1822, to set out for 
Alta California by way of the lower Colorado with a force 
of sixty men to investigate the possibility of a mail service by 
that route. This expedition was delayed in starting by certain 
emergencies, details of which are unknown to us. 

It is in 1822, then, that we see the Supreme Government in 
Mexico City, the government authorities in California and 
Sonora, and the missionaries in the Californias all agreeing 
upon the urgent need of a road between Sonora and Alta Cali- 
fornia by way of the Colorado river, and uniting their efforts 
to secure it. The Empire of Mexico came to an end in March, 
1823, but the Republic that succeeded was no less mindful of 
Alta California and of the necessity of joining it to Mexico by 
a land route. 

In the meantime, Father Caballero had not forgotten the 
exploratory trip from Mission Santa Catalina to Tucson via 
the mouth of the Colorado, that Iturbide’s commissioner had 
suggested, and in April, 1823, Sonoran authorities were electri- 
fied by the appearance at Tucson of the doughty Father who 
had made the trip in twelve walking days, and who declared 
that he could have made it even more quickly had he not wasted 
time in efforts to avoid bands of Indians more warlike than 
those occupying the “pleasant and beautiful lands” along the 
Colorado. He was accompanied by only two men, one of them 
a non-Christian Indian named Cota. i 
"12 Ibid. 
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Governor Narbona promptly reported Father Caballero’s 
feat to the Supreme Government in Mexico City, lauding his 
courage and stating that Don José Romero, with ten picked 
men, would accompany him on his return to Baja California, 
keeping a diary of the journey, watching for points suitable for 
military garrisons, and conferring with the Indians along the 
way regarding the carrying of mails to and from Mexico.* 
The smallness of Romero’s escort shows the effect upon Nar- 
bona of Father Caballero’s optimistic reports and his ignorance 
of the difficulties of the route the good father had traveled. 

The Supreme Executive Power in Mexico was enthusiastic 
in praise of Father Caballero, and suggested that Narbona 
cultivate relations of friendship with the new savages. The 
arrangements for the Romero-Caballero trip were approved, 
and mail service through the new region was authorized. 

On June 8, 1823, therefore, Captain Romero, Father Cabal- 
lero, and ten soldiers set out for Baja California via the mouth 
of the Colorado. From Tucson they went to the land of the 
Cocomaricopas by the trail Anza had followed earlier. 

Crossing the Gila, Romero held a conference with the Coco- 
maricopas, one of whose three chiefs was Captain José who 
was carrying the mail to California. The session was most 
gratifying. Incidentally Romero visited the rancherias north 
of the Gila, probably with the idea of furthering friendly rela- 
tions, returning to the river at Agua Caliente, and crossing it 
near San Pascual. He then left the Cocomaricopas and the 
actual exploration. began. Before leaving them, however, he 
assured the elder Captain that the Great Captain of Mexico 
wished to people his California lands, that he wished the mails 
to go through Cocomaricopa territory, and that he desired 
them to have instruction in religion and civilization. To all 
of this the old Captain replied: 


It is good. Now you know that we have a good heart. I shall not see 
accomplished what you say, but my sons and people I have well advised. 


18 Refer to note 6. 
14 y.L.n., Letter to Narbona, July 3, 1823. 
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The carrying of the mail would be a profitable enterprise, 
as the old chief well understood. 

Proceeding toward the southwest, Romero crossed the Gila 
mountain range by the Tinajas Altas pass, made his way 
through the sand dunes to the Colorado, and followed it down 
to the mouth. 

When Father Caballero had visited the Indians of this 
region on his way to Tucson they had received him in a seem- 
ingly hospitable manner, supplying him with food, and helping 
him over the streams and lagoons. On Romero’s arrival, the 
chief captain, Quamaya, led him to a mesa and told him that 
he had laid out much land for a presidio and mission for the 
Padre [Caballero]; that nearby was water, land for planting, 
and abundant grass for animals, and that the water never rose 
to that point, even though the river became very high. Nothing 
could have seemed more friendly. On nearing the point where 
the river was to be crossed, the Indians cut mesquite poles and 
built four rafts. On two of them they loaded packs, equipment, 
and clothes, the latter having been removed by members of the 
party in preparation for swimming in case of an upset. The 
two remaining rafts carried Romero, Father Caballero, the 
soldiers and their arms. The Indians drove the horses into the 
water and the crossing began; but on reaching midstream the 
ones accompanying the baggage rafts suddenly turned and 
pushed them back to the starting point. Those with the horses 
turned also, and the ones guiding the passenger rafts abandoned 
them. The party would have been in sore straits had not the 
Indian Cota and two soldiers leaped in and pushed the rafts 
to the west shore. As they struggled, they could see the faithless 
Indians dividing the horses and baggage on the shore from 
which they had started. 

This occurred on July 2, 1823. On foot then, with arms on 
shoulders, shoeless and naked, without food, and under the 
mid-summer desert sun, Romero and party started across the 
waterless stretch and the mountain range that lay between them 
and Mission Santa Catalina—sixty-five miles away, They ob- 
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tained a little mesquite bean soup at a rancheria where lived 
relatives of the Indian Cota. Some of the party, Romero among 
them, began to fail before they reached the mission; and Father 
Caballero and Cota pushed ahead and sent back water and 
food. All finally reached Santa Catalina in the night of July 
6. Resting two days, and doubtless obtaining horses, they went 
on to Mission San Miguel. Here Father Caballero was able 
to obtain for them leather garments such as were worn by 
mounted soldiers.” 

As a soldier on the Sonoran frontier, Romero was accus- 
tomed to the hardships of desert travel and he gives but few 
details in his report of this journey; but the well-known Pattie 
party, which, in 1827-28, descended the Colorado to its mouth, 
and traveled on foot from the river to Mission Santa Catalina 
over the same route Romero had followed four and a half years 
before, left a thrilling account of their journey.” : 

In reaching Santa Catalina, Romero had complied with the 
first part of Narbona’s instructions. He had learned conditions 
along the proposed mail line to Tucson. In a letter to Governor 
Luis Antonio Argiiello, Sola’s successor at Monterey, he said: 


The road from Tucson to Santa Catalina is short . . . it can be covered 
in ten or eleven days; but there is the obstacle of the Colorado river, for 
from the month of May to that of August it remains in flood; and further- 
more, the Indian nation that robbed us is there. . . According to my in- 
structions, it only remains for me to see the road by which the Cocomari- 
copas travel. . . 


Romero also reported his experienees to Governor Narbona 
from Santa Catalina, sending a copy of his diary at the same 
time. Narbona forwarded the report and diary to the Supreme 
Government in Mexico which, in turn, ordered that they be 
published in the newspapers of the capital. Romero became 
a hero. 

In his letter accompanying the Romero papers, Narbona 


15 Ibid. Romero’s diary and report to Arguello. 


16 James Ohio Pattie, “Personal Narrative,” in R. G. Thwaites, Journals of Early 
Western Travel, xvui. 
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declared that forceful measures should be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of such experiences as had befallen Romero’s party; 
and he offered to march with one hundred fifty soldiers 
through the tribes-between Sonora and Baja California, evi- 
dently with a view to overawing them. 

In reply, after instructing Narbona to express its thanks 
and appreciation to Father Caballero, to Captain Romero, and 
the soldiers accompanying them, and ordering a present for 
the Indian Cota, to be paid for out of public funds, the Supreme 
Government authorized Narbona to undertake his proposed 
expedition to Baja California; stipulating, however, that the 
main object should be exploration with reference to a mail 
route, and presidios for its protection. The expedition should 
not be punitive, but instead, should carry gifts to win the friend- 
ship and co-operation of the pagans, “even of those who in so 
cowardly and shameful manner had deceived and robbed 
Captain Romero.” Detailed instructions were also given re- 
garding scientific investigations to be made. Whether this ex- 
pedition ever started is not shown in any documents we have. 

Narbona was advised to keep Captain Romero in mind for 
promotion, and Father Caballero was recommended to his 
prelate for consideration. Eventually he was made president 
of the Dominican missions in Baja California, holding that 
rank until his death, in 1840." 

Proceeding northward from Mission San Miguel, Romero 
and his ten soldiers reached San Diego. From there he sent 
Governor Argiello a copy of his diary covering his operations 
to that date, and announced that he would set out for Monterey 
as soon as he and his command could be properly clothed. In 
response to Romero’s outline of plans for investigating the 
Cocomaricopa mail route, Argiello ordered an escort of thirty 
soldiers and ten civilians, under command of Lieutenant José 
Maria Estudillo, to accompany him to the Colorado river. This 
escort included artillerymen with a cannon. Estudillo was 
directed to keep a diary on both the outward and the return trip. 





17 w.L.N., Instructions to Narbona from War Department. 
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Romero had reported his progress and his plans to the 
authorities at Arizpe, the Sonoran capital, also; and on January 
30, 1824, Colonel Mariano E. Urréa, who seemed to be tempo- 
rarily in charge there, wrote Argiello of arrangements he was 
making with the friendly Cocomaricopas and Jalchedunes to 
meet Romero “on the new road which they [the Indians] have 
opened to San Gabriel.” He had encountered difficulties in 
making the arrangements because of the hostility between these 
two allied tribes and the Yumas. 

Romero started from San Gabriel for Sonora by way of the 
Cocomaricopa trail on December 15, 1823. The effort to reach 
the Colorado by this route was a failure, and the party returned 
to San Gabriel. The first announcement of the unhappy out- 
come of the expedition is the following letter from Fr. José 
Sanchez, of San Gabriel, to Governor Argiiello, dated January 
27, 1824: 


We have learned that the expeditionary military force commanded by 
Don José Maria Estudillo combined with the party of Captain Don José 
Romero has arrived at San Gorgonio in its retreat along the road to the 
Colorado by way of Guach’na [Guachama rancheria], otherwise known as 
San Bernardino; that after having traveled by unknown roads, badly fed, 
the animals scattered or almost all lost, some of the men on foot and others 
half mounted ; after having at the end of a month used up all the provisions, 
they were able to return to San Bernardino where they now are. Ah Sefior! 
What an expense. May it be for the Glory of God.*® 


This letter from Father Sanchez was followed by one from 
Romero, written after his return to San Gabriel. He reported 
that from the time he left San Gabriel, his progress was re- 
tarded by the poor condition of the horses. After passing the 
Cahuilla Indian settlements the animals were three days on 
the desert without water, when the guide admitted that he was 
lost. It was then that the expedition retraced its steps, reaching 
San Gabriel, January 31, 1824, with such animals as had sur- 
vived six days without water. Thus ended Romero’s first at- 
tempt to cross the Colorado desert from San Gorgonio Pass. 


18 p.., Archivo de Obispado, tv, part U. 
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Lieutenant Estudillo forwarded the diary he kept during 
the journey—a diary whose whereabouts is now not known— 
from San Gabriel to Governor Argitello. His letter of trans- 
mittal is extant, however, and in it he expresses an unfavorable 
opinion of the San Gorgonio route to the Colorado, saying that 
although the road was being traveled by Cocomaricopas, they 
went on foot only, and it should never have been attempted by 
a troop of cavalry with remounts and pack animals. He added 
this very significant statement: 


It is well known that there are no other roads more suitable than the 
ancient ones explored by the engineers, Miguel Costansé, José Dario Argu- 


ello, Juan Bautista de Anza, Fernando Ruiz, Felipe de Neve, and Pedro 
Fages. 


Two weeks later, ten Jalchedune mail carriers arrived at 
San Gabriel with the heart-breaking information that Romero 
would have reached the Colorado by sundown of the day he 
began his retreat, had he only changed his course from east 
to south. 

Shortly after this humiliating return to San Gabriel, revolts 
started among the California Indians at Missions Santa Inez, 
La Purisima, and Santa Barbara, and delayed for many months 
a second attempt to reach Sonora, since Governor Argiiello 
was unwilling to weaken his forces through furnishing Romero 
the escort he would have required. 

The reopening of a route between the Colorado and the 
settlements in California had been meeting with discouraging 
delays, but something interesting now happened. In July, 1824, 
the alférez, Santiago Argiiello, reported to the commandant 
at San Diego that he had just led a company from San Diego 
to the Colorado in pursuit of horse thieves, but that his efforts 
had been largely wasted since he had not overtaken the robbers 
and had obtained “no results from the journey other than learn- 
ing the road.” In reality, “learning the road” was of the utmost 
importance, since the route the Indians took corresponded very 
closely to the old Anza road, varying only in going through the 
mountains by way of Warner’s Pass instead of the Pass of San 
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Carlos. Argiiello’s accidental discovery of it brought it to 
attention again. 

Meanwhile Romero was marking time at Mission San Ga- 
briel until he could begin his second attempt to follow the 
Cocomaricopa trail. In August, 1825, Governor Argiiello re- 
ceived letters from the Commanding General of Sonora sug- 
gesting the use of eighty soldiers from Mazatlan as an escort 
for Romero. These soldiers had been sent to California as a 
reinforcement in 1819, after the attack by the Argentinians 
under Bouchard, and they were now due to return. 

Echeandia, who succeeded Argiiello, had also been strongly 
impressed by the Mexican authorities with the importance of 
opening the road between Sonora and California. Immediately 
upon assuming office he assigned Romualdo Pacheco, efficient 
sub-lieutenant of engineers, to service with Romero, and ar- 
- ranged for a force of laborers under a retired corporal to 
accompany him and clear the way. 

By the time that Romero was in position to set out from San 
Gabriel on this second journey over the Cocomaricopa trail 
to the Colorado, General José Figueroa, destined later to be 
governor of California, had succeeded Narbona as governor 
of Sonora. Evidently he too had been directed to push the road 
to California, and on November 17, 1825, he wrote from the 
Colorado river that he had just reached that point with a con- 
siderable force, and would await Romero’s arrival. 

Romero’s fame in Mexico had become very considerable. 
In January of the preceding year, Colonel Urrea had for- 
warded to him the formal thanks of the Mexican Minister of 
War, and now Figueroa informed Romero again that the 
Supreme Government was greatly pleased with his services, 
and that he [Figueroa] was transmitting a commission as a 
Lieutenant Colonel. Captain Anza had been made Lieutenant 
Colonel by the Spanish viceroy, Bucareli, in 1774, on opening 
the first overland road from Sonora to California. A similar 
honor was now being bestowed upon Romero fifty years later 
for his efforts to reestablish a land route. 
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Figueroa also informed Romero that the Yumas, through 
their head men, were approaching him in a desire to reestab- 
lish the friendly relations they had broken nearly half a century 
before; and he urged Romero to show all possible good will 
toward them when he reached the Colorado. He realized how 
dependent the Mexican Government would be upon their good 
will should a road through their territory ever be planned. 

This change in the attitude of the Yumas was all-important. 
Evidently they saw that their enemies, the Cocomaricopas, 
were reaping material benefits serving as dispatch bearers 
between Sonora and California, and they realized that their 
massacre of the Spaniards at the river in 1781 had reacted 
unhappily upon themselves. The investigations of possible 
routes to the south and to the north of them showed them the 
advisability of gaining the friendship and confidence of the 
Mexicans at once. 

As for Romero, the news of the friendly overtures of the 
Yumas apparently changed his ideas completely. His knowl- 
edge of both the lower Colorado and the Cocomaricopa routes 
was sufficient to show the superiority of the Yuma route re- 
cently followed by Santiago Argiiello. His interest in the 
Cocomaricopa route must have diminished accordingly, al- 
though he made the attempt to travel it as ordered. 

Apparently not grasping the effect of the changed attitude 
of the Yumas on the choice of a mail route, Governor Echean- 
dia instructed Romero, on this second attempt to reach the 
Colorado, to proceed as far as the summit of San Gorgonio 
pass and tarry until Pacheco could construct a fortification 
there. Romero protested against such delay, reminding the 
governor that Figueroa was waiting for him at the Colorado, 
and that for this reason the fortifying of San Gorgonio should 
be postponed. A deeper reason was undoubtedly the realization 
that the San Gorgonio route in all probability would not be 
adopted anyway. 

Pacheco, the engineer, also disapproved the idea of fortify- 
ing San Gorgonio, for he wrote Governor Echeandia, arguing 
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that winters in the Pass were severe and snows very frequent, 
and a garrison stationed there might easily be incapable of 
moving in an emergency arising during a winter storm. The 
argument was specious, since the fear of snow in San Gorgonio 
was largely baseless. It served merely to obscure the real 
thought in the minds of Romero and himself—that of the su- 
periority of the Yuma route. 

But Romero and Pacheco were not to have their way without 
opposition. The fathers at San Gabriel were anxious to have 
the road to the Colorado run through San Gorgonio Pass, and 
on November 23, 1825, Fr. José Sanchez wrote Governor 
Echeandia referring to “the abundant resources” of San Ber- 
nardino, and the desirability of beginning work on a road 
through that region. They had long considered San Bernardino 
a potentially important point, and had cherished plans for a 
mission there. As far back as 1822, they had talked of opening 
a direct road between San Gabriel and San Bernardino, and 
this new road was in use in 1825, when Romero’s second expe- 
dition set out. We can understand their desire to have it a part 
of the main road to the Colorado.” 

Romero left San Gabriel on November 28, 1825. Having 
only a scanty supply of provisions, he decided at the last mo- 
ment that the soldiers from Mazatlan—excepting fifteen that 
had been sent to him at San Gabriel—had better remain in 
service at San Diego until other arrangements could be made 
for sending them home. In addition to the shortness of food, 
his animals were again in poor condition for the journey they 
had to make. Nevertheless, the second attempt to reach the 
Colorado was a success. Lieutenant Pacheco reported to Gov- 
ernor Echeandia from a place he called Laguna de Chapela, 
that after a journey of eighteen days from San Gabriel, the 
expedition had reached the river, and that he had made rafts 
and had crossed Romero’s men, animals, and equipment. 

General Figueroa had found it impossible to wait for 


19 Fr, José Sanchez’ letter of January 27, quoted herein, refers to the road from 
San Gabriel to San Gorgonio via San Bernardino as if generally known. 
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Romero at the river as he had planned, as a Yaqui uprising 
in his province had demanded his presence. He therefore sent 
Romero word that an escort would await him at Agua Caliente, 
one of the Cocomaricopa villages on the Gila, instead. The 
Yumas were then considered friendly, and Figueroa evidently 
felt that Romero was in no danger from them. 

In Romero’s report of the second trip, he had no word of 
commendation for the road over which he had just traveled. 
Apparently he had been convinced even before starting that 
the road from Yuma to San Diego by Warner’s Pass was the 
one best adapted to serve the needs of Sonora and California. 

Although Estudillo’s diary of the first trip to the Colorado, 
and Pacheco’s journal of the second trip have not been found, 
and we have therefore no positive descriptions of the way they 
went, there are expressions in other documents that throw 
considerable light on their routes. The passing through San 
Bernardino, or Guachama, as the natives called it; the evident 
desire of the missionaries for a road through San Gorgonio 
Pass; the proposed military post at San Gorgonio; the three 
days’ travel without water for their animals after passing the 
land of the Cahuillas, many of whom dwelt in the pass-—these 
all indicate that on both trips Romero. paralleled to some 
extent the line now followed by the Southern Pacific railway, 
at least as far as the Salton Sea region. The map made by 
Garcés in 1776 locates the Jalchedunes on both sides of the 
Colorado between the Yumas at the junction and the Mohaves 
some forty leagues above the junction. The Jalchedunes and 
the Cocomaricopas were allies, while the Yumas and the Mo- 
haves were their enemies. It is clear that the Cocomaricopas 
must have traveled a road that crossed the river in the land of 
the Jalchedunes for Romero wrote Argiiello, in July, 1823, 


Although they [the Cocomaricopas] go between the nations, they leave 
their enemies to the right or left a distance of more than twenty leagues. 


This would suggest a river crossing not far from the present 
bridge between Blythe and old Ehrenberg. 
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When Figueroa decided to wait no longer for Romero at 
the river and left an escort for him at Agua Caliente on the 
Gila, he must have expected Romero to reach that point by 
the Cocomaricopa trail. A fairly direct road between Ehren- 
berg and Agua Caliente shown on modern maps proves the 
feasibility of an Indian trail between these points. It seems 
probable therefore that the Cocomaricopa trail crossed the 
mountains north of the desert near the old Dos Palmas stage 
station, followed what later formed the stage route past Chuck- 
walla springs to the river, and from there went to Agua Cali- 
ente. It is significant that when, in 1862, a wagon road was first 
being lined out, the promoter, W. D. Bradshaw, was guided 
by a map drawn for him by a Cocomaricopa Indian whom he 
met in what is now the Coachella valley.” 

On January 2, 1826, Governor Echeandia wrote the Minister 
of War from his headquarters in San Diego that he had sent 
Lieutenant Pacheco with five [ fifteen? ] Mazatlan soldiers and 
thirty Indian laborers to accompany Colonel Romero over the 
Cocomaricopa road from San Gabriel to the Colorado; and 
that after carefully investigating this road, Pacheco had re- 
turned to San Diego by the direct road from the Pass of the 
Yumas, assuring him that the Cocomaricopa road was imprac- 
ticable, and the other route traveled was the desirable one. 
Echeandia stated that Pacheco had already established a garri- 
son at one point on the road from Yuma to San Diego, and was 
building a shelter for troops which would be completed within 
a month. Transit would therefore soon be assured from San 
Diego to the Pass of the Yumas where the Colorado could be 
crossed with ease. 

On March 30, 1826, Figueroa wrote Echeandia: 


It is fitting that both Commanding Generals make efforts, each on his own 
part of the road, so that they may begin their correspondence. 


When, finally, the road from San Diego via Warner’s to 


20 G. W. Beattie, “Development of Travel between Southern Arizona and Los An- 
geles,” Southern California Historical Society Publications, 1925, 250. The Garcés map, 
1776, is reproduced in H. E. Bolton Palou’s New California, tv, 88. 
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the Pass of the Yumas on the Colorado was made the official 
route into California, the San Gabriel fathers were disap- 
pointed for a time, but they were not off the road entirely. Two 
roads from San Gabriel connected with the San Diego-Colo- 
rado road—one the “Canyon road to the Colorado,” running 
by way of Temescal and Temecula, and entering the San Diego- 
Colorado road in the San José [Warner’s] valley; and the 
other, the road by San Bernardino-—later officially designated 
the San Bernardino-Sonora road — which went to the summit of 
San Gorgonio Pass, turning south at that point, and leading on 
through San Jacinto to the vicinity of Aguanga, on the Canyon 
road. Both these roads were old and much-traveled Indian 
trails.” | 

After all these efforts to reopen the overland road into Cali- 
fornia, resumption of travel across the desert by white men 
was not rapid. This is made clear to us in the few documents 
we have referring to early use of the new route. In a letter 
written by Fr. José Sanchez to the President of Mexico, ia 
1830, he says: 

. . « In these last years the Sonorans have undertaken their journeys to 
this territory with greater frequency, but in the past year four of them 
were murdered on the western bank by a small band of Indians. . . This 
deed had diminished the business operations of these people, and only in the 
event of seeing the road made safe will they resume their trade on a large 


scale. 


Father Sanchez had become as alive to the advantages of the 
road via Warner’s and Yuma as were the officials who reopened 
it, even though he had worked earlier for the San Gorgonio 
route. In enumerating for the Mexican President the measures 
that he considered of major importance in developing Cali- 
fornia, he stressed the necessity of making the road from the 
Colorado safe. Apparently the small garrison stationed near 
Yuma by Pacheco had either been withdrawn or found inade- 
quate. For safety’s sake Sanchez advocated the erection of a. 
military post on each side of the river, and another at some 


21 G. W. Beattie, loc. cit., 228-9. 
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point midway between the river and San Diego—the valley 
of San Felipe seeming the most suitable to him.” 

Another reference to travel over this reopened road is the 
oft quoted statement of J. J. Warner. He traveled it to San 
Diego in 1831, as an employee of David E. Jackson. While in 
Sonora the party evidently made inquiries concerning the route, 
and no one could be found in either Tucson or Altar—both 
military posts— who could give any information concerning it. 
Use of the road at that time must have been very infrequent. 
Warner says that from the crossing of the Colorado to the San 
Felipe valley, there was no trail—not even an Indian path.” 

Although travel by this route was slow in developing, there 
is evidence of frequent use of it during the Mexican War. 
Lieutenant W. H. Emory wrote of Warner’s Pass, in 1846, 
as the “great pass to Sonora.” ™* 

Over this route, and its two connections with Los Angeles, 
in the days of the gold rush, many thousands of immigrants 
entered California. A few years later the Butterfield stages 
included it in their route from San Francisco to St. Louis. 


Summary 


1. From the time, in 1781, that hostility of the Yuma Indians 
had compelled the abandonment of the Anza land route from 
Sonora to California through their territory, the idea of finding 
another practicable route had been in the minds of the authori- 
ties in both Mexico and California. Various plans had been 
proposed. | : 

2. In 1796, a route via the lower Colorado to the Californias 
was surveyed far below Yuma territory, and a presidio to 
protect it was proposed at the mouth of the river. Nothing 
further was done. 


22 B.L., Exposicion dirijida al Vice-Presidente de la Republica sobre el estado actual 
de las misiones en California y sus necesidades. Copy of document found among private 
papers of Juan Bandini. San Felipe valley lies just east of Warner's Pass. 

23 “Reminiscences of Early California, 1831 to 1846,” Southern California Historical 
Society Publications, 1907-8. 

24 Executive Document 41, 30 cong., 1 sess., 105. 
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3. By 1821, encroachments in California of Russians and 
of English and American trappers and traders made quicker 
transit between Mexico and California imperative. A route 
crossing the Colorado north of the Yuma territory, and over 
which Cocomaricopa Indians were carrying government dis- 
patches between Mexico and California by way of San Gor- 
gonio Pass offered great possibilities as a road for general 
travel. 

4. In 1823, Fr. Felix Caballero, a Dominican missionary in 
Lower California, explored the region between his station at 
Santa Catalina and Tucson, by way of the lower Colorado, and 
reported optimistically on his route. Captain José Romero, 
Commandant at Tucson, accompanied Caballero back to Lower 
California to investigate the route more fully, proceeding 
thence to San Gabriel, and attempting to return to Tucson by 
the Cocomaricopa route. The difficulty in crossing the Colo- 
rado in its months of flood, and the danger from hostile Indians 
along parts of the way, convinced Romero that the Caballero 
route was impracticable. 

5. Romero’s first attempt, in December, 1823, to reach the 
Colorado by the Cocomaricopa trail failed. Losing his way 
in the desert, he and his party retreated to San Bernardino, 
reaching San Gabriel again in January, 1824. 

6. In July, 1824, Santiago Argiiello while pursuing Indian 
horse thieves from San Diego to Yuma, learned their trail. 
The desert part of it proved to be the old Anza road, but it 
crossed the mountains by Warner’s Pass instead of by Anza’s 
Pass of San Carlos. | 

7. In 1825, Romero attempted a second time to reach the 
Colorado from San Gabriel by the Cocomaricopa trail, Ro- 
mualdo Pacheco, an engineer, accompanying him. Fortifica- 
tions were to be erected at San Gorgonio on the way out. 

8. In November, 1825, Romero learned from the Governor 
of Sonora that the Yumas were seeking to reestablish friendly 
relations with the whites. This would make the old Anza road 
available again. That road, rediscovered by Argiiello, was 
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preferable in Romero’s mind to any other, and he and Pacheco 
omitted the fortifying of San Gorgonio. 

g. The second attempt to reach the Colorado via San Gor- 
gonio and the Cocomaricopa route succeeded, but Romero’s 
report was not in favor of it. Pacheco proceeded to San Diego, 
and reported in favor of the Argiiello route. In 1826, he was 
sent out to clear it and establish a post for its defense near Yuma. 

10. This route from San Diego to Sonora, via Warner’s and 
Yuma, became the official one for mail while California gov- 
ernmental headquarters remained at San Diego. By means of 
roads connecting it with Warner’s Pass, it also became the 
official route between Sonora and Monterey. It was traveled 
extensively during the Mexican War period. Still later it 
formed one of the main routes of immigrant travel to the Cali- 
fornia gold mines. 


GEORGE WILLIAM BEATTIE 
Highland, California 











Archives of the Russian Church in Alaska in 
the Library of Congress’ 


V. Basanoff 


Some years ago the Library of Congress acquired from 
Russian church officials in New York a collection of Russian 
manuscripts embodying Alaskan ecclesiastical archival mate- 
rial. This group of documents, carefully preserved in the vaults 
of the Library, has not been classified and has never been used 
by historians. The present writer was privileged to make an 
examination of the collection and feels that a survey of its 
contents will be of value to those interested in Russian history, 
in the history of the Russian colonies in America, and espe- 
cially in the social and economic history of Alaska. The mate- 
rials contain much specific and detailed information, which 
should offer a useful supplement to sources to be found in the 
Russian archives and in various collections throughout this 
country. 

The archives, which consist of 136 packages, cover the period 
from 1762 to relatively recent times. Most of the documents 
are in a satisfactory state of preservation, though some parish 
books of record had been damaged by moisture before reaching 
the Library of Congress. Curiously enough, the oldest docu- 
ments are in perfect condition, evidently because they were 
protected from dampness, and also because a better quality of 
paper and ink was used. 

The greater share of the manuscripts belong to the nineteenth 
century. They are written generally in an ordinary cursive 
style, without many abbreviations, and present no difficulty 


1] am glad to express my gratitude to Mr. F. W. Ashley, Dr. T. P. Martin, Mr. M. A.- 
Roberts, and Mr. V. V. Parma of the Library of Congress for the kindness with which 
they arranged my investigation. Sincere thanks are also due to my wife, my faithful 
collaborator. 
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to the reader. Documents of the first half of the reign of 
Alexander I, as well as those of the eighteenth century, have 
some paleographic peculiarities and a slightly different vo- 
cabulary, including many words of foreign origin, mainly 
the Latin and French embellishments so characteristic of that 
period. 

The archives, as regards content, may be classified as follows: 

1. So-called metricheskiia zapisi, that is to say, records of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials, which correspond to vital 
statistics of parishes. 

2. Ispoviednyia rospisi, records of participation by parish 
people in their duties to the cult, or records of confessions and 
communions. : 

3. Klirovyia viedomosti, annual accounts and reports to the 
bishop of the diocese, concerning the clergy. We find there 
what probably could be styled the cursus honorum of clergy- 
men. . 

4. Various documents concerning ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

5. Reports of missionaries and documents dealing directly 
with the activity of missions and the evangelization of the 
natives. 

6. Accounts of ecclesiastical property, expense books, etc. 

7. All other documents: letters, bills, receipts, diaries of 
private people, telegrams, etc. 

Let us consider each of these groups. 


Records of baptisms, marriages, and burials 


This group of manuscripts is by far the most numerous, rep- 
resenting perhaps one third of the entire collection. 

It is known that the churches in Russia, until the Revolution 
of 1917, kept detailed records. These records were of a con- 
fessional character and theoretically reflected solely the giving 
of the sacraments. As the sacraments correspond exactly to the 
phenomena of births, marriages, and deaths, the practical result 
was to preserve a fairly accurate account of vital statistics for 
the orthodox population. The parish priests of other cults were 
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charged with the same duty for their respective spiritual flocks, 
so that from all these accounts it is possible to piece together 
with considerable ease and security a complete picture of vital 
statistics in Russia. 

Such cannot be said in the case of Alaska. The Alaskan 
records under discussion, by their very nature, present the vital 
statistics only of the orthodox population. The native popula- 
tion not yet converted was outside their field. While the im- 
portance of the records as vital statistics is therefore limited, 
their usefulness is still considerable, and a wide variety of 
information may be obtained from them. The records were 
kept by responsible priests, so that we have an annual account 
for each parish in rubrics, as follows: number of people, num- 
ber of births, number of marriages, number of deaths, number 
of those who confessed and participated in holy communion, 
number of those who were not at confession and communion, 
number of new converts. 

The records mention the causes of deaths. The terminology, 
however, is neither uniform nor exact, and it would therefore 
be difficult to formulate conclusions concerning the conditions 
of mortality. Careful mention is made of names, place of origin, 
and social class of people who participated at sacrament, in 
whatever quality it may be, either as parents of the child to 
be baptised, or as godfather and godmother, or as bride and 
bridegroom, or as witnesses. 

Let us give some samples. 

Pack I11:* Book of the Church of Archistrategos Michael 
of Diocese of Irkutsk situated in the Colony of the Russian 
American Company on the Island of Sitka in the port of Novo 
Archangelsk for the records of births, marriages, and deaths 
from November 20th, 1838, 1.e., from the day of departure 
from Sitka of the Priest and Knight, Ioann V eniaminov. Kept 


21 have no need to explain that my citations are of necessity provisory ones. After 
having surveyed the packets, one by one, I put a number, with a red pencil, on each 
of them. I shall designate the material by pack numbers and nature of documents. Until 
the collection is classified, this is the only possible method of citation. Translations of 
Russian text are in italics. I give as nearly as possible the Russian spelling of proper 
names. 
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by the priest of this church, Andrei Sizot. In the “Part First 
of births” under 1841, we find 





DATE OF 
MALE | FEMALE NAME AND PARENTAGE BAPTIsM GopFATHER 

I September 23rd, 1838, was born from | Sept. 26 | Mieshchianin of 
Nicolai Ponomarev of the province of Tiumen, Alexei 
Yaroslavl, county of Danilovsk, yamsh- Stepanov Ivanov 
chik § of Ukhorevsky yam ® and from 
creole * girl Maria, daughter of Vasili 
Burdukovsky an illegitimate son Ivan 














We are thus quite satisfactorily informed about three, pos- 
sibly four people, as Vasili Burdukovsky’s place of origin and 
social class could be found in an earlier book in connection 
with the record of baptism of his daughter, now mother of 
the illegitimate child, just baptized Ivan. That there should 
be such a record within the archives is clear from the fact that 
his daughter is mentioned as a creole, that is, born from a 
native woman. The father of the child is apparently of peasant 
origin, as there is no mention of his belonging to another class. 
His profession is stated too; his place of origin, Yaroslavl 
province, in the heart of Great Russia. The godfather is a 
mieshchianin, that is to say of the petty bourgeoisie, of the City 
of Tiumen. 

It is clear that a thorough study of these records may give 
us a complete and exact picture of the social strata to which 
belonged the early colonists, as well as of their former geo- 
graphical distribution. It is a rather striking feature that we 
should find on this side of the Pacific a peasant post driver 
from Yaroslavl during a period when the means of transport 
were rather primitive and travel highly expensive.° 

The majority of the colonists were peasants and representa- 


8 Yamshchik — postboy, driver of a post carriage ; yam — post or mail unit with station 
and transport organization, before railroads. 

4Creole is used in the archives, instead of metis, for people born from Russian 
fathers and native mothers. = 

5 Cf. Pack xvu, Dielo o diachke Illarione Chernykh, where we find the account of 
travel expenses of a clergyman who, in order to be consecrated priest and move to his 
new parish, was obliged to make a trip of about 8,000 miles. These documents give us 
very curious pictures of mores on the other side of the Pacific. 
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tives of the petty bourgeoisie, sometimes merchants, and only 
exceptionally people of the personal or hereditary nobility. 
It is, however, characteristic of a new society that its social 
strata are not always determined by the classes to which the 
newcomers belonged in the old country. In Alaska, weil-to- 
do merchants, and officers of the Russian American Company 
were the leading element, and people of the lowest degree in 
the social hierarchy of the mother country sometimes became 
socially prominent in the colony. Let us give a picture of the 
social life in Fort Ross, California, in 1841. 

Baptisms were generally the occasion of social parties in 
Russia, especially among the lower classes. It was also the 
custom to choose as godfather and godmother the most promi- 
nent and important people available in order to secure the child 
further support on the part of his spiritual parents. In this way, 
godparents usually belonged to a higher social strata, and in 
a small colony where everybody knew everybody we should 
consequently find in the rubric of spiritual parents only socially 
prominent people. The same book, in the section of baptisms 
and holy unction, Fort Ross division, July and August, 1841, 
reads as follows: 





BAPTISED ANOINTED NAME GODFATHER AND GODMOTHER 
Oct. 9, 1840 | July 9, 1841 | Vasili, son of peasant Orlov | Creole Y. S. Oskholkov and 
from Arkangelsk and of his| Serf girl of the nobleman 
lawful wife a creole woman | Rotchev Alexander Gavrilov, 

Agafia Ivanova 
Oct. 9, 1840 | July 9,184r |Paraskeva, daughter of| Creole J. A. Oskholkoy and 


July 9, 1841 


July 9, 1841 








Efim Orlov and of his law- 
ful wife Pelagueia 


Matrena, daughter of the 
Aleutian from the Island 
Kodiak, Philip Pazhuka, 
and of his lawful wife Aleu- 
tian woman Anna 


Zakhar, son of creole Yanov 
and of his lawful wife a 
creole woman 





Serf girl, etc., Agafia Ivanova 


Creole J. A. Oskholkov and 
Serf girl, etc., Agafia Ivanova 


Pupil of the Company creole 
Zakhar Petrov Chichinev and 
Serf girl Agafia Ivanova 
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Dec. 6, 1838 | July 9, 1841 | Anna, illegitimate daughter | Pupil of the Company creole 
of the serf girl of the noble- | Zakhar Petrov Chichinev.. . 
man Rotchev, etc., Agafia 
Ivanova 


Apr. 10, 1841 | Aug. 12, 1841; Alexandra, illegitimate | Pupil of the Company, etc., 
daughter, etc. Chichinev ... 


July 5, 1841 | Aug. 12, 1841 | Athanasia, daughter of the | Moscow nobleman’s Alexan- 
pupil of the Company creole | der Rotchev son Constantine 
Zakhar Petrov Chichinev | and sub-lieutenant’s of the 
and of his lawful wife body of navy pilots Alexander 
Kashevarov Seraphima Alex- 
eieva 











What kind of conclusions may be made on the ground of 
these records? 

Let us examine the two left columns. We observe there some- 
what striking features. The holy unction which generally fol- 
lows baptisms immediately is delayed from four months to 
three years. As the baptism may be performed by anyone and 
the holy unction cannot, all these children to be anointed were 
obliged to wait till the next visit of the priest. He arrived 
apparently after April 10, 1841. Then a series of happy social 
events took place, certainly with several parties where the most 
honourable place among the guests belonged to the godparents 
of the child. Let us now pass to the right column. In almost all 
these parties the godmother is a certain serf girl, personal 
property of a nobleman from Moscow. This person, desired 
for the prominent role of godmother, appears sometimes as 
“kuma” (godmother as partner of godfather) of the pupil of 
the Company Chichinev, apparently a socially prominent man 
in the service of the Russian American Company, whose 
daughter becomes the goddaughter of the nobleman Rotchev 
himself, who is the son of the owner of our society leader serf 
girl, Agafia Ivanova. It seems then, that Rotchev, Jr., came 
from Moscow with his serf concubine, and that her acquain- 
tance with the fine manners of the high life of the remote 
capital, and the influence of her semi-official yerition raised 
her to the top rank in the social scale. 

Some observations are necessary on the American period 
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of Alaska. Mr. Andrews in his attractive book Story of Alaska, 
quite recently published, tells us that during the first two dec- 
ades, the people in Alaska lived without law; they could not, 
for example, get married, or raise lawful families, no officer 
who could celebrate marriages being in the territory. How- 
ever, one should take into consideration the fact that the ortho- 
dox population did not suffer at all from this state of affairs. 
Parish priests performed their duties as before, celebrated 
marriages, recorded baptisms and consequently births, so that 
even American citizens of another denomination, when they 
chose their wives among the orthodox population, could cele- 
brate their marriage in the orthodox church (which admits 
mixed marriages) ; and being so recorded, the marriage was 
legal everywhere. In the archives we find evidence of marriages 
of this kind. Furthermore, among other names of Russian 
spelling mentioned in the records of the early eighties as those 
of active members of St. Paul parish on Kodiak Island, there 
appears that of Joseph Rodgers, alias Osip Rodgers. From 
some later documents it appears that he was one of the church 
trustees (Pack Iv, Divorce of Helen Fendrik), and that he 
was really an American (Pack xiv, Record of marriage of 
Julius Fendrik and Helen Fendrik). The case of Joseph 
Rodgers may be an exceptional one. It would be very inter- 
esting to know exactly what was the part played by the Alaskan 
orthodox churches in the society of the transitional period. 
So much for the first of these groups of the Russian church 
manuscripts. 


Confessional records 


The observations on the first group as regards careful re- 
cording of place of origin, social class, etc., are generally valid 
for this group as well. The information found here supple- 
ments that in other manuscripts. Perhaps the most interesting 
data given are the explanations of absences from confession, 
explanations which constitute evidence as to conditions of 
transportation, etc. 
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Klirovyta viedomosti 


Books which contain descriptions of church buildings and 
short curricula vitae of clergymen. Unfortunately these books 
are in a bad condition. However, combined with the previous 
two groups and with some other documents, they give a pre- 
cious account of the composition of the clergy. Although only 
a small number of them were examined, some conclusions seem 
to be justified. 

There were two groups of clergymen. One, newcomers from 
Russia. To this group belonged, always and of necessity, the 
bishop of the diocese himself and his missionaries who came 
for evangelization of the country, most often of the so-called 
black clergy or monks. By their ecclesiastical status they could 
not be but newcomers, no monasteries being in the country, and 
therefore no local traditions formed. On the other hand, their 
celibacy prevented the formation of family traditions; their 
activity, hence, was always and could only be the activity of 
a lifetime. 

Another group was the permanent clergy, with roots deep 
in the Alaskan soil. Inside of this group there begins the for- 
mation of a kind of hereditary class. Sometimes the termi- 
nology of the records is suggestive. See for instance a confes- 
sional record of 1883, St. Paul’s Harbor, Kodiak Island, which 
lists the names of those who were present at confession and 
holy communion: first, the family of the old priest, Nicolai 
Rysev, children and grandchildren; after them, the son and 
wife of the former priest Petr Kashevarov, Prichetnik (Sex- 
ton) Nicolai Petrov Kashevarov and Dowager wife, V dovs- 
tvuiushchaia. The son, like an heir apparent, already enjoyed 
the cursus honorum of his late parent. The recording of this 
order of precedence has something dynastic in itself. It indi- 
cates the formation of hereditary offices within a social class. 
A thorough study of these records would doubtless prove a 
contribution to the sociology of the formation and creation 
of castes. 
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Various documents concerning ecclesiastical jurisdiction 


Most of these documents concern marriage and divorce. 
As marriage and divorce were entirely under the jurisdiction 
of the church, and bishops had discretionary power, within 
canonic limits, to grant dispensation when there was some legal 
impediment for celebrating marriage, as e.g. fourth degree 
of parentage or affinity, the archives contain many reports of 
parish priests; some asking for an interpretation of a given 
case by bishop’s chancery, others submitting matrimonial ques- 
tions to the decision of the bishop. 

Here we find, for the most part, applications of well known 
rules of canon law. However, there are sometimes questions of 
international law. In Pack Iv we find documents testifying to 
the jurisdiction of the Russian orthodox church in questions 
of domestic relations among orthodox “Arabs” (Syrians) ; 
some papers in Syriac are joined thereto. Besides, there are 
affairs of ecclesiastical discipline, inquiries, resolutions thereon, 
sanctions, etc. 


Archives dealing with missions 


We find here reports and diaries of missionaries which de- 
scribe with striking simplicity and realism the conditions of 
their activity. 

The boundary line between these groups of classification 
is not and cannot be absolute. ‘They represent but aspects of 
the activity of the same social body. Thus the earliest records 
of the first and second groups may be classed either as “Bap- 
tisms, marriages, burials” and “Confessional records” or as 
“Missionary reports.” 

Since the categories overlap, the 4th and sth groups may 
profitably be treated in detail together. Here we touch upon 
the most important problem the archives suggest. Let us look 
at its elements. The church was interested in the matter of 
marriage from the very beginning of the formation of its juris- 
diction.® The Roman Catholic Church, a true heir of the juri- 


6 As early as in the councils of the fourth and fifth centuries (see Mansi, and Monu- 
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dical genius of Rome, elaborated a refined scale of degrees 
determining her attitude to cases in practice, as dispensation 
when the church explicitly takes off a prohibition in an indi- 
vidual case, tolerance, when she closes her eyes to an infraction 
of the rules, etc. The difference between Eastern and Western 
churches appeared in this matter long before the official schism 
of Photius.’ Eastern fathers early laid stress upon correspond- 
ing theological notions, rather than upon rules of behaviour 
construed on the basis of ascetic ideals.® 

The question of dispensations is especially acute in the case 
of colonial countries with a newly converted population. In 
Pack Iv under no. 127, without date, we find a letter of a mis- 
sionary priest Nicolai Mitropolsky asking the Alaskan Ec- 
clesiastical Directory (Pravlenie) for a collective dispensation 
for the village Nenilchik, his parish, where “almost all the 
people are in the fourth degree of parentage or affinity.” This 
picture is not unique. In colonial countries with a small popu- 
lation, means of transportation undeveloped, and a low index 
of social mobility, we should expect this phenomenon to be 
wide spread. And as a matter of fact, we find a sample thereof 
very far from Alaska about half a century earlier, but in very 
similar conditions. I refer to an official letter of 1790 in the 
Spanish archives of the Museum of New Mexico, in Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, under no. 1106 of the archives, which I examined 
recently. One passage of this letter contains almost word for 
word the characteristics of the situation given by the priest 
Mitropolsky. The attitude of the churches was not the same. 


menta Germaniae Historica, e.g. the-Franc Councils) we find fathers busy with this 
matter. I have before me neither notes nor sources for more precise quotations. For 
literature and sources, see Esmein Le Mariage en Droit Canon (2nd ed., 1930), brilliantly 
prepared and brought up to date by the late Robert Genestal, deeply lamented teacher 
and historian of the Paris Law Faculty and Ecole des Hautes Etudes. See also an 
excellent paper by Le Bras in Encyclopedie Catholique, under the word “Matrimonium,” 
1930. ‘ 
7 As regards divorce, see my Sources Chretiennes de la loi de Constantin, Cod. Theod. 
lll, 16, 1 now in press, Palermo, Italy, in the volume dedicated to Professor S. Riccobono 
of the Italian Academy. 

8 Cf. Origenes “Ad Mattheum,” and a letter of Basile the Great analyzed in the above 
paper. 
® At least a horizontal one. 
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Nor is the question of marriage the only matter where we 
should expect somewhat different policies. It is a striking 
feature that both the Roman Catholic and the Eastern Ortho- 
dox churches found themselves on the American continent 
facing the same problem, evangelization of natives, and mutatis 
mutandis in very similar conditions, after a long evolution, 
each in her own way. A comparative study of the activity of 
the two bodies, one in New Spain, the other in Alaska, would 
be highly desirable from an historical as well as from a socio- 
logical point of view. As soon as the individual features and 
comparative history of the policies of both be more or less 
established, the materials should be especially adapted to the 
study of the sociology of colonization and conversion. Both 
churches were supported by their respective governments, 
though in a somewhat different manner. Comparatively rich 
statistics left by church records furnish precious data on this 
subject. 


Expense books, accounts of ecclesiastical property, bills, 
receipts 


From these documents, the economic life of the church may 
be reconstructed exactly enough. At the same time, the docu- 
ments give us, indirectly, facts concerning the economic history 
of Alaska; as prices of food in different periods, costs of trans- 
portation, and main places of supply for different kinds of 
manufactured articles and food. 


All other kinds of documents 


There are innumerable documents which could not be classi- 
fied in any of the preceding groups. Some of them have but 
slight relation to the Alaskan and Aleutian Diocese. I shall 
try to indicate the more conspicuous among them. 

Ukazes. Here we find many an Imperial Ukaze to the Senate, 
and especially to the Holy Synod sent out in circular form from 
St. Petersburg to the provinces. These Ukazes begin with the 
reign of Ekaterine the Great. 
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Petitions. There are a great many petitions addressed to the 
bishop, with his resolutions thereon. In Pack xvi, for example, 
Bishop Nestor grants to a chorister, A. Voskresensky, seriously 
afflicted by tuberculosis, a leave of absence of three months 
for treatment with full salary. The chancery indicates some 
insuperable legal difficulties in the way of such a grant. The 
following resolution in answer thereto may be read on the 
paper: “Love is above law. I find it necessary to maintain my 
resolution on the petition of A. Voskresensky. Nestor, bishop 
A. and A. Jan. 12/24, 1882.” 

Letters. There are numerous private letters, most of which 
are addressed to bishops from correspondents in Russia. Some 
are by well known people, e.g. Sabler, Ober Procuror of the 
Holy Synod ; Glubokovsky, noted theologian of St. Petersburg 
Ecclesiastical Academy, and there is a series of letters by Pro- 
fessor Dobrov of the Seminary in Moscow, one of which relates 
impressions of the visit of H. M. Emperor Alexander III to 
Moscow. This series is interesting both as reflecting some of 
the tendencies in Russian society of that time and as an expres- 
sion of a philosophy intensely penetrated by religious specula- 
tion in a somewhat slavophile shadow. These letters are in Pack 
XCIX. There are many others throughout the archives. We shall 
note but two: one letter by a colonel of the gendarmes, a pas- 
sage of which could as well belong to some story by Lieskov 
or Shchedrin, and a remarkable letter by a Russian peasant 
in Minnesota to the Aleutian and Alaskan Bishop in San Fran- 
Cisco. : 

Diaries. There is one diaty in an especially good state of 
preservation, covering the years 1874 to 1881. It is by an un- 
known person in Sitka, who could probably be identified. The 
data of this diary very extensively dealing with mores are, 
however, to be accepted cum grano salis. Another diary, 1883- 
95, has suffered badly from time. 

Small documents. Bills, receipts, etc., which are not included 
in group 6, affairs arising from the relations of the church with 
the temporal administration, as well of the Russian as of the 
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American period of Alaska. One secret affair on 32 folios dated 
from April 12, 1772, to June 3, 1774, concerns the revolt in 
Bolsheretzki Ostrog. 

This article does not attempt to give a complete list of the 
documents. That will be the work of future cataloguers of 
these archives. The author will be very satisfied if his short 
sketch gives some idea of the general characteristics of these 
Alaskan archives. 

V. BASANOFF 


University of Paris 











The Project for a French Settlement in the 
Hawaiian Islands, 1824-1842" 


George Verne Blue 


France made no claim to any part of the Hawaiian archi- 
pelago on the basis either of the voyage of La Pérouse in 1786? 
or that of de Freycinet in 1819.* It was some four years after this 
latter expedition that there began the train of events that led 
to the plan for settlement, or colonization, of 1825. 

De Freycinet found one Jean B. Rives, a Frenchman from 
Bordeaux, living on the island of Hawaii, who volunteered 
his services as interpreter and did his best to impress his com- 
patriots with his importance at the barbarian court.* In No- 
vember, 1823, Rives accompanied the young King Liholiho 
(Kamehameha II) to England as interpreter and secretary. 
After the death in London of Liholiho and his queen in July, 
1824, the British Government sent the rest of the party home 
with the exception of Rives, who had succeeded in making 
himself obnoxious. He remained in London for a time, en- 


1 Sources: Correspondence Politique Iles Sandwich (mss.), vols. 1 and 1 bis (Archives 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, France), hereafter referred to as Cor. Pol. Iles Sand.; 
Auguste Bernard du Hautcilly, Voyage autour du Monde (Paris, 1834) ; A. de Morineau, 
Notice Historique sur les Iles Sandwich (Poitiers, 1834). 

2 De Lesseps, Voyage de la Pérouse (Paris, 1797), 1, 109-120. The expedition con- 
sisted of the “Boussole” and the “Astrolabe.” La Pérouse made a landfall at Maui, the 
last of May, 1786, but refused to take possession, ridiculing the idea as offensive to the 
rights of man. : 

8 Louis de Freycinet, Voyage autour du Monde (Paris, 1839) ; Partie Historique, u, 
livre 4, ch. xxvii-xxviii. The voyage was made in the corvette “Uranie.” De Freycinet 
remained for several weeks in the archipelago, mooring first in Kealakekua Bay, Hawaii, 
where Cook had been killed in 1778, then visiting Maui, Molokai and Oahu. 

4 Rives was of Gascon parentage. He arrived in Hawaii about 1804 as a “mousse” 
aboard an American boat. When the ship departed, Rives contrived to be left behind. 
He became “court physician” after being so fortunate as to cure one of the royal 
chiefesses of an illness. See de Freycinet, of. cit., and M. J. Arago, Voyage autour du 
Monde (Paris, 1839), 11, 171, 204-213. 
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deavoring to arouse interest in the Hawaiian Islands, claiming, 
though without credentials, that he was authorized by the 
native government to conclude a treaty for a commercial enter- 
prise with any public power or private company.” 

Meeting with no success in London, Rives went to Paris 
where he entered upon a course of action which contributed 
directly to the formation of a trading venture to the Hawaiian 
Islands, and indirectly to the organization of a colonial project. 
The first was undertaken by the bankers, Laval and Martin 
Lafitte of Havre, and Jacques Lafitte of Paris, to whom Rives 
granted a “treaty” late-in 1825. The ship “Héros” was pur- 
chased and in April, 1826, sailed from Havre under the com- 
mand of Captain A. B. Du Hautcilly. The following spring 
while on the California coast the “Héros” met the ship 
‘“‘Cométe” which had just arrived from the Islands. Du Haut- 
cilly wrote: 


I shall not enter into any detail of this strange expedition. I will only say 
that M. Rives had been the instigator of it, and that it had been set on foot 
by the chief of a bureau under the Minister of the Interior who had all our 
secrets and who had abused our confidence in this manner.® 


Rives had indeed dealt with the Government as well as with 
private interests from the moment of his arrival in France. 
The Ministry accorded him a careful hearing even if they did 
not evince a lively enthusiasm. He addressed a not too accurate 
memoir to the Minister of Foreign Affairs November 15, 1824," 
but from the tone of the correspondence it is apparent that the 
latter’s knowledge of Rives’ intentions antedates this memoir. 
Then, or the day after, the Minister commented with some 
concern upon a rumored English participation in the projected 
enterprise. If an expedition were made the Minister wanted 
some responsible person to be near Rives to control the latter’s 
actions in the interests of France with the Islanders.° 


5 Du Hautcilly, Voyage, Introduction. 

8 Ibid. e 

7 Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., 1, fol. ro-15. The Baron de Damas was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, 1824-1828. 

8 [bid., fol. 17. 
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After some hesitation, possibly because of his relations with 
private interests, Rives laid before the Minister in December, 
1824, a complete plan for a commercial and colonial venture.® 
It may well have been the same, mutatis mutandis, that he had 
endeavored to have accepted in England. He promised to 
obtain from the native government a treaty for at least ten years 
that would include either a monopoly of the sandalwood trade 
or an equal division of it with England. Rives laid great em- 
phasis upon the advantages of a traffic radiating from Hawaii 
as a center to China, the Northwest Coast of America, and 
California. He urged that His Most Christian Majesty’s gov- 
ernment indicate its intentions as soon as possible lest the 
Islanders be forced to conclude elsewhere the arrangement 
that he was proposing. In the event that the French Govern- 
ment itself did not care to embark on his project, Rives sug- 
gested that it might be willing to encourage individuals to 
undertake the affair.” 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs sent all the notes and other 
documents it had received from Rives to the Bureau of Com- 
merce and Colonies.” It does not appear that Rives himself 
had any dealings with the Minister of the Marine, but his 
memoirs came under the eyes of men who viewed with active 
sympathy any project which would honor and benefit France 
and contribute to the nation’s prestige in world affairs; a 
writer on the history of French colonial expansion has observed 
that it is the unchanging bureaucracy of the French administra- 
tive system which has been responsible for French imperialism. 
“There were in Paris men who had determinedly willed ex- 
pansion, had tirelessly prepared for it.” ” 

M. Catineau-La Roche, Commissary-General of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, made the Hawaiian venture particularly 
his own affair. He advocated it ardently as the first step toward 


9 Ibid., fol. 18-19, 20-26. 

10 Jbid., fol. 21-22. 

11 Jbid., fol. 35-40; Conseil Superieur du Commerce, Seance du 18 Novembre, 1825. 

12 Christian Schefer, “La Monarchie de Juillet et l’Expansion Coloniale” in Revue 
des Deux Mondes, September 1, 1912, 183-184. 
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carrying the French flag throughout Oceania,” and was ably 
seconded by the Count d’Hauterive, Counsellor of State in the 
Department of Foreign Affairs. Between them they secured 
the approval and support of the Baron de Damas for an expe- 
dition to the Hawaiian Islands independent of the projected 
voyage of the “Héros” and much more ambitious in scope. 

The scheme as it developed during 1825 and the first half 
of 1826, assumed a three-fold character: a commercial venture, 
the expenses of which were to be borne by a private business 
firm; a permanent colonial establishment; a religious mission 
to minister to the colony and to convert the heathen. The com- 
mercial firm of Monneron, a Bordeaux house which had for 
some years been developing its trade in the Pacific with the 
former Spanish colonies, was desirous of expanding its opera- 
tions, and was willing to combine business and politics to the 
extent of assuming the commercial risks of the expedition, 
June, 1826, and of providing a vessel for it.”* 

The religious house of Picpus (Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary) agreed to provide the missionary 
contingent. The Baron de Damas” was willing to grant the 
sum of four thousand francs to defray the expenses of this 
ecclesiastical reinforcement which would be a permanent cen- 
ter for national interests.*® 

The management and direction of the expedition were to be 
in the hands of a young nephew of Catineau-La Roche, named 
de Morineau, scion of an emigré family, and then or later an 
avocat by profession.” Promises of aid were received from 
Rives, probably through communication with either de Mori- 
neau or his uncle. 


18 Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., 1, fol. 57, “Notice sur les Iles Sandwich, 1826-4 1829.” 

14 Jbid., 1 bis, fol. 83; Changeur-Monneron, Bordeaux, to the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, July 17, 1838. The Monneron letter is printed in Papers read during the Captain 
Cook Sesquicentennial Celebration, Honolulu, August 17, 1928, 60. De Morineau, Notice 
Historique, 13, says that the firm proposed to invest twenty thousand dollars in a cargo 
which it was expected would bring a return of sixty thousand dollars. 

15 Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., 1, fol. 57. 

16 Jbid., fol. 82-83; d’Hauterive, “Minute,” December, 1829. 

17 [bid., fol. $7; “A. de Morineau, avt.,” 1 bis, fol. 273 (Rapport du Conseil d’Enquéte), 
refers to “Morinot [sic] avocat de Bordeaux.” 
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The designs of the proponents of this colonial enterprise did 
not envisage! it as limited to the Hawaiian Islands. They pro- 
posed a plan for a consular service that would cover all Oceania 
as an essential bulwark to both commercial and religious in- 
terests.** The latter were already represented in that part of 
the world in the persons of Roman Catholic missionaries, who 
would benefit from the presence of French authority in their 
field of work. The establishment of a consulate in the Hawaiian 
Islands would enable them to come there as chaplains, in order 
to avoid whatever opposition the American Protestant mis- 
sionaries already established might be inclined to foment.” 

In September, 1826, the Government appears to have been 
considering the advisability of ordering a voyage of exploration 
to Oceania, and Catineau-La Roche prepared a plan for such 
an expedition.” Although carefully read by the Ministry, it 
was put aside for future consideration; for the moment, ap- 
parently, the Ministry was content to await the results of the 
voyage of the ““Héros” as well as the one then preparing under 
de Morineau’s direction. 

This second expedition sailed from Bordeaux, November 20, 
1826, in the “Cométe,” a three-master of six hundred tons. The 
captain, Plassiard, was over seventy years of age. According to 
Catineau-La Roche the establishment was to consist of two 
priests and six others, agriculturalists.*” De Morineau says that 
eleven persons composed the colony “which was to plant the 
French flag on an isle of Oceania.” There were a prefect apos- 
tolic and two missionaries, one trader, six workmen and de 
Morineau himself. The “Cométe” carried a numerous crew and 
about twenty passengers for destinations not named, but prob- 
ably Spanish American ports.” 


18 Jbid., 1, fol. 42-45; “Our missionaries likewise think that the presence of a French 
consular agent at the Sandwich Islands . ... is much to be desired.” From an undated 
memoir written prior to July ro, 1826. 

19 Jbid., fol. 42; fol. 46-50, Catineau—La Roche to d’Hauterive, July ro, 1826. 

20 Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., 1, fol. 52-55, “plan 4 suivre pour un voyage dans |’océanie dans 
Pintérét du commerce maritime de la France,” September 22, 1826. 

21 Jbid., fol. 54. 

22 Notice Historique, 15-16; Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., 1, fol. 57-59 (Notice sur les Iles 
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At Mazatlan the first difficulties and dissensions beset the 
expedition. Imbert, the trader, was drowned. Plassiard and 
de Morineau clashed, the latter wanting to wait for Rives, who 
had agreed to meet them there, and the captain insisting that 
they go on at once to Honolulu. Plassiard prevailed, and late 
in the afternoon of July 7, 1827, the “Cométe” anchored in 
Honolulu harbor.” 

The Islanders had been warned of the coming of the French. 
An Anglo-Peruvian ship captain had brought the news of their 
impending arrival and had given them, it would seem, the 
name of “papists and friends of the ‘regicide’ Rives.”* (Ac- 
cording to de Morineau the Islanders held Rives responsible 
as royal “physician” for the death of Liholiho.) This was sorry 
news for the colonists. They had expected to find Rives already 
arrived and in a position to fulfill his promises to protect “our 
little colony, procure us land and workers as the basis of the 
establishment, and to aid us in starting ouf crops.” | 

On the contrary the French learned that Rives had fallen 
from whatever favor he had ever possessed with the native 
government and that he would probably never return to the 
Islands.” All of his statements and promises were repudiated 
by the Hawaiian authorities and the newcomers found them- 
selves with nothing but moral force to sustain them. The native 
government was not at first disposed even to allow the expedi- 
tion to disembark; everyone remained aboard ship the entire 
first day, but July 8, de Morineau, Captain Plassiard and the 
prefect apostolic, Bachelot, went ashore.” 


Sandwich), de Morineau goes no further than to say “For travelling companions I 
had missionaries, workmen, and a trader of experience.” In regard to the selection of 
the missionary element in the expedition R. S. Kuykendall in his History of Hawaii 
(Macmillan, 1926) says: “From this congregation the following missionaries were 
appointed: Father Alexis Bachelot, as head of the mission with the title of Apostolic 
Prefect ; Fathers Abraham Armand and Patrick Short; and three lay brothers, Theodore 
Boissier, Melchoir Bondu, and Leonore Portal.” Short was an Irishman and a British 
subject. 

23 Notice Historique, 17; Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., fol. 57 

24 Notice Historique, 17. - 

25 Rives never returned to Hawaii. He remained on the American mainland and died 
of cholera in Mexico in 1836. 

26 Notice Historique, 18 
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The “foreign authorities”— meaning probably the American 
missionaries — affected politeness; the natives were friendly and 
frank; two or three “adventurers of Northern Europe” were 
well-disposed.” 

De Morineau says that it was through his mediation that the 
colonists were allowed to land with no formal consent either 
given or denied by the native government; nor was any opposi- 
tion made to their renting three cabins from the Americans.” 
Whatever influence de Morineau was able to exert and such 
toleration as the French enjoyed may very likely have been due 
to the intercession of a young Hawaiian who had come aboard 
the ‘“‘Cométe” in Peru from an American ship in order to return 
to his own country. He and de Morineau had formed a close 
friendship and under his guidance the Frenchman explored 
Honolulu and its environs.” 

The disagreements between de Morineau and Plassiard did 
not terminate with the end of the voyage. To the former the 
establishment of the colony was the all-important thing; the 
captain was concerned for the condition of his ship and for 
the cargo which he found he could not sell. July 27 Plassiard 
hoisted sail and left the Islands to return to France by way of 
America.” His haste may have been due in part to a fear that 
the natives might then expel the French and he would be forced 
to take them aboard again. 

De Morineau cites the absence of any French trading firm 
or business house at Honolulu which could have handled the 
‘“‘Cométe’s” cargo as the reason for the failure of the commercial 
side of the French venture. Had a comptoir of some sort existed, 
the ship’s goods could have been unloaded and replaced by a 


27 Ibid. 

28 Tbid., 21. 

29 Ibid., 19. In 1827 the population of Honolulu numbered about five thousand. A 
hundred sixty or seventy were foreigners, of whom some fifty were Americans, forty 
were English, two or three were German or Dutch, one was Spanish and the rest negro 
or mulatto. There were in addition about a hundred children of mixed blood. Cor. 
Pol. Iles Sand., 1, fol. 61. 

80 Notice Historique, 18, 21. It was on this return voyage that the “Cométe” met the 
“Héros.” The “Cométe’s” unseaworthiness was proved at Chile where Captain Plassiard 
abandoned the ship and chartered another. Ibid., 27. 
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cargo of sandalwood to be taken to Canton. Under conditions 
as they were it was impossible, for the American traders with 
whom the French would have been obliged to deal were not 
to be trusted.” 

When it was evident that the “Cométe” was about to sail, 
Manuia, one of the leading chiefs at Honolulu, told de Mori- 
neau that Kaahumanu, queen-regent during the minority of 
Kauikeouli (Kamehameha III) had given orders that the 
French colony depart also. Possibly because Plassiard acted 
too quickly or, as is more probable, because of a flattering gift 
of presents made to the princess, she was induced to change 
her mind and the peril of expulsion was temporarily averted.” 

For the next three months the colonists spent their time in 
learning the native language and cultivating the land about 
their houses. In October two of the workmen were sent back 
to France in a Mexican ship. No reason is given for their 
defection but one may suspect disappointment, ill-health, nos- 
talgia or dissension as being sufficient causes.* 

In November, the anniversary month of the colony’s depar- 
ture from France, an important change in its status took place. 
It was granted a tract of land near the town (the site at present 
of the Roman Catholic Cathedral and the Church schools) 
where a habitation might be erected. The nature of this trans- 
action is of great importance, for about it centered the con- 
troversy of later years. 

De Morineau says that the King made the grant and gave a 
written title.** The permission to occupy land must have been 
made in fact by the Governor, and if any royal title deed could 
have been produced when the question of ownership was raised 
later, matters would have been considerably clarified. The 
question to be disputed was whether the grant was made to 
de Morineau (and the missionaries, therefore, were only his 
tenants), or whether he had merely obtained the land for the 


31 Memoir, Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., 1, fol. 75. 
32 Notice Historique, 21. 

33 [bid., 23. 

34 Ibid. 
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mission as its agent. Or, a third possibility, was the ownership 
joint and indivisible? How these questions came to be raised 
and how they were settled will presently appear. 

Despite the seeming improvement of the colony’s status de 
Morineau remained the only member of it to be in close touch 
with the authorities, and he may well have exaggerated his 
influence. In December, 1827, there was a meeting of the native 
chiefs, called by the English-speaking foreigners a council of 
state, ‘un petit senat,” de Morineau terms it. One of its purposes 
was to decide upon the continued residence of the “papists.” 
According to de Morineau, the Governor of Hawaii, Kuakini, 
was opposed to their expulsion, a fact of interest if correct, for 
he was active in their removal four years later. Whatever influ- 
ences were active in their favor, the French were allowed to 
remain. The position of the colony now séeming reasonably 
secure, de Morineau decided to return to France.® 

Reinforcements from the mother country would be necessary 
before any real success could be attained. The failure of the 
‘“‘Cométe’s” voyage as a trading venture had proved to de Mori- 
neau’s satisfaction that goods could not be sold from a ship’s 
deck, and as he remarked, rival traders could not be expected 
to handle French goods. The most profitable method would 
be to deposit a cargo at a French store and while it was selling, 
have the vessel despatched on a trading voyage to the North- 
west Coast of America, to California and to China. It was 
part of de Morineau’s plan to have himself appointed consul, 
or at least given consular powers, and return to Honolulu to 
establish a French trading house. He left the Islands in Janu- 
ary, 1828, taking his Hawaiian friend with him to be educated 
in France. On this return voyage, de Morineau visited Cali- 
fornia.” 

The little colony was now reduced to seven: three ecclesi- 


35 Ibid., 22. 

86 Ibid., 25; Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., 1, fol. 84, the Minister of Foreign Affairs to de 
Morineau, October 20, 1830; fol. 85, de Morineau to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
November 15, 1830; Fol. 87, de Morineau to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, January 18, 
1831. 
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astics and four workmen. The former remained on the French 
concession where their life was the simple routine of gardening 
and religious observance. Of the lay members of the colony 
one, Mr. Vignes, turned landholder and built a house three 
miles from the town, where he grew sugar cane and grapes and 
raised cattle. The other three, a blacksmith, a carpenter and 
wood-worker, and a mason worked in town for two dollars 
a day.*’ When Captain Legorant in the corvette ‘““Bayonnaise” 
visited Honolulu in April, 1828, the colonists do not seem to 
have had any complaints to make of their treatment or of their 
situation.” 

One of the laymen, Etienne Bondu, may have continued to 
represent the general interests of the French before the native 
government.” The clergy remained personae non gratae with 
the ruling powers. Their closest friends among the natives 
came from the partisans of Boki, the Governor of Oahu, a chief 
whose loyalty to the existing régime was more than suspect. 
The missionaries refrained from openly proselyting, which 
indicates that they were aware of the realities of their situation. 
Prudence dictated that they should await a favorable moment 
for actively carrying on the work that they believed had been 
begun by the Church when the chaplain of de Freycinet’s 
corvette had baptized the high chief Kalaimoku in 1819.“ 

The colonial venture lost a valiant friend by the death of 
Catineau-La Roche, but the Count d’Hauterive continued ac- 
tively to favor its interests with the Ministries of the Marine 
and Foreign Affairs.** De Morineau, after his return in 1829, 
addressed a long memoir to those two ministries describing the 


87 Notice Historique, 28. 

38 Jbid., 27-28. 

89 Jbid., 29; de Morineau mentions Bondu “qui m’avait remplacé chez les indigénes.” 
He may have meant Melchior Bondu. 

40 Of this baptism, Arago, the artist accompanying de Freycinet’s expedition, wrote, 
“Kalaimoku has had himself made a Christian; if an Ottoman ship comes to anchor 
here a few days after us, Louis Kalaimoku will adore Mahomet; and in the case that 
a second French expedition touches at Hawaii a second Catholic baptism will take place.” 
Voyage, mi, 191. ‘- 

41 Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., 1, fol. 81, d’Hauterive to the Minister of the Marine, December 
21, 1828. 
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Islands and setting forth the advantages to France of firmly 
planting her influence there.” In December d’Hauterive rec- 
ommended that a consular post be established at Honolulu and 
that de Morineau be appointed to it.“ As a result of these efforts 
a second expedition was ordered to Oceania under Captain 
Matthieu of the corvette “Dordogne” ; de Morineau was to ac- 
company it as consul to the Sandwich, i.e., Hawaiian Islands, 
the Marquesas, and the Societies.“ 

It was planned that the “Dordogne” should sail in June, 1830, 
but the corvette was sent to Algeria instead. The change was 
brought about, so de Morineau charged, by the intrigues of 
persons who were not included in the Hawaiian project.® This 
set-back might have been only temporary, but the downfall of 
the Restoration in the July Revolution put an end to whatever 
likelihood of promotion the original project had ever possessed. 

October 30, 1830, the Minister of Foreign Affairs wrote to 
de Morineau that he had read the latter’s memoirs carefully, 
and rendered full justice to the zeal and talent that had pro- 
duced them, but that any responsibility for the establishment 
of a consulate must rest with the Minister of the Marine. For 
the present he was certain that all funds available for such 
purposes would for some time be expended in placing agents 
in the new South American States bordering on the Pacific.“ 
De Morineau then begged earnestly but unavailingly that he 
be appointed “honorary consul” to serve without salary for 
an indefinite period.* 

As even the nucleus of a colony the small group of French 
still at Honolulu was steadily dwindling. One of the mission- 
aries and one of the lay workers departed in 1829. In May, 1831, 


42 Ibid., fol. 57-79. 

43 Jbid., fol. 82-83, d’Hauterive, Minute for the Archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, December (no day), 1829. 

44 Notice Historique, 28. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., 1, fol. 84. The Count de Molé was Minister of Foreign Affairs 
from August 11 to November 2, 1830. 

47 Ibid., fol. 85, de Morineau to de Lambert, November 15, 1830; fol. 87, to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, January 18, 1831. 
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Vignes went to California.** With their numbers now reduced 
to four the colonists’ corporate existence was sufficiently haz- 
ardous especially as it had been endangered by an accident of 
native politics two years before. 

Early in 1829 the authority of the queen-regent and the 
influence of the American (Protestant) missionaries was threat- 
ened by a plot of Boki and his partisans. Its failure completely 
reaffirmed the power of the existing régime. The French were 
involved in the downfall of the rebellious faction for the priests 
were accused of having been sympathetic if nothing more - 
toward a conspiracy which, had it been successful, would have 
brought their friends and proselytes to power. Their presence, 
moreover, in their ecclesiastical capacity was a constant 
denial of the native government’s position that the community 
was too small for rival religions to thrive happily either for 
its religious or political good. It was certain that the ban 
which had been held over them would fall. Unless de Morineau 
is mistaken one of the remaining workmen started for Europe 
aboard an English whaler; the two priests waited “until they 
should be given the order to depart.” ® 

By one excuse or another they postponed their departure 
and evinced no intention to leave the kingdom voluntarily. The 
queen-regent’s patience endured until she felt herself secure 
from any revival of Boki’s faction, but in December, 1831, 
the unwelcome missionaries (Bachelot and Short) were put 
aboard the brig “Waverley” and sent to California. The royal 
treasury defrayed the expenses of this passage, a thousand 
dollars. In California the exiles found an asylum at the Spanish 
mission of San Gabriel.” 

The venture undertaken in 1826 was now definitely ended 
but it had a sequel several years later when a new era of French- 
Hawaiian relations began. 


48 Notice Historique, 29. 

49 [bid., 28-29. 

50 While in its origins intimately bound up with the story of the colonial project, the 
story of the expulsion of the priests belongs to the history of the Roman Catholic Mission 
in the Hawaiian Islands, a succinct, accurate and non-partisan account may be read 
in Kuykendall, of. cit., ch. xiii. 
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The priests Bachelot and Short returned to Honolulu in 1837 
aboard the “Clementine,” a vessel owned by Jules Dudoit, a 
French creole (from Réunion) resident in Honolulu. Again 
they were made to leave the Islands.” The Government of Louis 
Philippe did not regard this second expulsion complacently. 
The Islanders were accused of discriminating against French 
nationals as such, and in July, 1839, Captain La Place of the 
frigate ‘““Artémise” forced the Hawaiian King to grant equal 
rights to the French with other foreigners, to allow religious 
toleration and to permit the presence of Roman Catholic mis- 
sions.” 

A controversy now arose between two groups of claimants to 
the property of the original colonists. The “French house” as 
the concession of 1827 was called by the residents of Honolulu 
had increased steadily in value until by 1839 it was worth six 
thousand dollars. To this tidy property the ecclesiastical and 
lay survivors or successors of the colony project laid claim. 
Bachelot had died within the year following the second expul- 
sion from Honolulu and the remaining member or members 
of the ‘“‘Cométe” party endeavored to take possession of the 
entire property.” 

La Place had appointed Dudoit honorary consul (he had 
been named by Captain Du Petit Thouars in 1837 to exercise 
consular functions) and the claim was made to him. Dudoit 
had himself occupied the “French house” for a time. Ignorant 
that French law forbade missionaries to hold land in their own 
right, he said that Bachelot’s heirs would have claims, and 
demanded to be shown the papers-—title deeds, grants, one may 
suppose—on which the reclamation was based. When a new 
contingent of Roman Catholic missionaries arrived subsequent 
to La Place’s visit and treaty, they and the lay claimants came 
to terms and the ecclesiastics entered unhindered into posses- 


51 Kuykendall, of. cit., 147-148. Bachelot died at sea, December 15, 1837. 

52 Cor. Pol. Iles Sand., 1 bis, fol. 85-87, the Minister of the Marine to La Place, July 
21, 1838. La Place to the Minister of the Marine, October 28, 1839, fol. 143. 

53 [bid., fol. 273-274, Primata, Rapport de Conseil d’enquéte réuni . . . pour examiner 
la conduite de M. Dudoit . . . (August 29, 1842). The next three paragraphs above are 
summarized from the report of the Council of Inquiry. 
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sion of the property. They were staunchly upheld by Dudoit, 
though they could no more show papers of title than could the 
lay contenders. 

It was at this juncture that de Morineau was stirred to reassert 
his own claims. He pressed them under the form of a complaint 
against Dudoit for having occupied the property in dispute 
without paying rent. Principally to settle this question, it would 
seem, the French government sent Captain Mallet in the cor- 
vette ““Embuscade” to Honolulu in 1842. A Council of Inquiry 
composed of the corvette’s officers was convened August 29 
to examine Dudoit’s conduct “in relation to the French mission 
on the complaint of M. Morinot [sic] lawyer of Bordeaux.” ™ 

The only remaining member of the colony of 1827 who was 
still in Honolulu, Leonard (Leonore) Portal, carpenter, was 
called before the Council. He brought with him a “proxy” 
from Melchior Bondu, then in France, who had been the other 
carpenter of the “Cométe’s” expedition. Bondu had given 
Portal full power of attorney to act for him in the matter of 
claims to the property. Portal stated frankly that the land had 
been acquired in de Morineau’s name, but that it had always 
been considered as belonging to the mission.” Perhaps it was his 
character of lay brother that may have helped him to adopt 
the latter part of his opinion. It was true that he had made claim 
to the property in the absence of the ecclesiastics, but it does 
not appear that he did so in order to hold it for the clerical 
claimants. On the other hand his action may have been taken 
because of their seeming abandonment and default, but not in 
opposition to their claims. In regard to Dudoit’s occupancy 
Portal testified that the acting consul had fully accounted for 
the rental of the land.” 


54 Ibid., fol. 273. 

55 No correspondence had passed between Portal and de Morineau but the latter had 
written to Melchior Bondu for confirmation of his claim. 

56 The reduction of the colonizers to one survivor is not clear on the basis of the 
sources cited. De Morineau’s account would leave only one remaining after the expulsion 
of the priests in 1831, and it seems clear that Melchior Bondu was there until 1836. There 
can be no question that Porta! alone represented the criginal establishment at-the time 
of Captain Mallet’s visit in 1842. 
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The mission had the traditional nine points of the law by 
being in possession of the property and Portal’s testimony set- 
tled any question of its disposition. The Council of Inquiry 
summarily concluded its examination by fully approving 
Dudoit’s conduct in all matters connected with the “French 
house.” Its later history is that of the Roman Catholic mission 
in the Hawaiian Islands. Captain Mallet’s Council of Inquiry 
had written the final chapter to the story of the only French 
project for a settlement that might have been the nucleus for 
a colonial establishment in the kingdom of the Kamehamehas. 


GEORGE VERNE BLUE 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 








Frederick F. Low and the Tientsin Massacre 
Paul Hibbert Clyde 


Rarely, if ever, has the United States been more fortunate 
in the selection of its ministers to China than in the choice first 
of J. Ross Browne and later of Frederick F. Low as successors 
to Anson Burlingame. For nearly a decade under Seward, 
Burlingame had served ably his country in China. His per- 
sonality had been indispensable to the co-operative policy. 
But with his return to the United States as head of the Chinese 
mission to the western powers, his enthusiasm had pictured 
both to the Government and the nation at large a China he 
wished to see, not the China he had seen. Nevertheless, his 
views were accepted and in part embodied in the Seward- 
Burlingame Treaty of 1868. For this policy of self-denial, 
permitting China to work out her salvation in her own way free 
from foreign pressure, J. Ross Browne, who succeeded Mr. 
Burlingame, could find no justification. In his view, the western 
powers having forced treaty concessions from an unwilling 
China must be prepared to exact their full treaty rights or 
recede from a position which they had undertaken to maintain. 
He pressed these views so continuously and forcibly upon 
Washington, which still adhered nominally at least to the 
Seward-Burlingame policy, that the appointment of a new 
minister in the person of Frederick F. Low was not unnatural. 
Perhaps the change was in the interests of “face” since the 
policy advocated by Browne was that which Low was soon 
instructed to enforce. While doing so, he continued, as Browne 
had done before him, to inform the Department adequately 
of the progress of events in China. If in the years 1868 to 1874 
American policy left anything to be desired the responsibility 
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cannot be laid to either of these able representatives. Nowhere 
is this better exemplified than in Minister Low’s correspond- 
ence and notations upon the so-called massacre of 1870 at 
Tientsin.* 

The details of this unhappy event are too well known to 
require repetition here. One may therefore proceed without 
further preliminaries to survey and evaluate Mr. Low’s repre- 
sentations to his government concerning it. 

The minister’s first despatches were confined largely to a 
recital of the conflicting reports of the tragic events of June 
21. On July 27 in a “private and confidential” note to Hamilton 
Fish, Mr. Low reported that on the advice of himself and other 
representatives of the foreign powers China proposed to send 
a special ambassador to France to make apology. All the diplo- 
mats had been in agreement on this point save the Chargé 
d’ Affaires of France, Count Rochechouart, and he had finally 
expressed himself as satisfied, though his more recent actions 
made it evident that he was throwing every obstacle in the way 
of the mission. At first the attitude of the French Chargé was 
reasonable. He had consulted freely with his colleagues, espe- 
cially the English and German, and appeared satisfied with 
what was being done by the Chinese. Suddenly his whole tone 
had changed and he threatened to place the settlement in the 
hands of the French admiral. It appeared that Count Roche- 
chouart had satisfied himself of the guilt of two local Chinese 
officials (prefect and district magistrate) and formally de- 
manded that they be executed without any great delay. In the 
meantime they were to be turned over to the French naval 
authorities. If the Chinese failed to respond the French Lega- 
tion would be closed and matters placed in the hands of the 
Admiral.’ 

The above development was most unfortunate in the view 


1 See “The China Policy of J. Ross Browne,” a paper presented by the writer before 
the American Historical Association, at Minneapolis, December, 1931, and published 
in The Pacific Historical Review, September, 1932. 

2 The diplomatic correspondence of Frederick F. Low as American minister to China 
is filed in the United States Department of State (Archive section) under China Des- 
patches, XXVIII-XxXxv. 
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of Minister Low. The Chinese were anxious to go to the extreme 
to avoid hostilities but could hardly be expected to accede to 
this demand. Anticipating a visit from members of the Chinese 
Foreign Office, Mr. Low wrote: 


I shall be very careful not to complicate myself in this affair ; but whatever 
good offices I can render in the way of honorable and peaceful settlement, 
without compromising myself or the Government of the U.S. I shall willingly 
and gladly do it. I very much doubt if anybody can have any influence with 
the French Chargé. He is ambitious and unscrupulous, even for a Frenchman. 
His actions are controlled entirely by passion, prejudice and personal ambi- 
tion. In the above remarks I am not only expressing my own impressions 
of the man, but I am giving you the opinions of the representatives of England, 
North Germany and Russia, who have known him much longer and more 
intimately than I have.® 


As the weeks passed, however, Count Rochechouart found 
it impossible to carry out his threats and sought to win popular 
foreign support through a memorandum which was published 
in the Shanghai papers. Mr. Low commented that 


The memorandum, conceding all the facts to be fully proven, makes a 
strong case against the three officers mentioned; but when it is considered 
that all the testimony is Chinese or circumstantial — the former entirely ex 
parte — you will, I think, agree with me that it would be hazardous to decree 
capital punishment upon such testimony without further inquiry in any 
country other than China-—or possibly France . . . If a prudent course 
had been pursued by the French Chargé — insisting upon the punishment of 
the guilty generally, and furnishing such evidence as he could against par- 
ticular individuals — it is not unlikely the guilty officials would have been 


reached and punished. Now it is highly improbable that they will be 
molested.* 


Late in November, 1870, Mr. Low, in further explanation, 
though as he added, not in conclusion of the history of events 
at Tientsin, forwarded additional documents on the subject. 
The first of these was a circular from the French Chargé to 
all his consular subordinates in China. Mr. Low observed that 


8 China Despatches, xxvil, unnumbered. Private and confidential, Low to Fish, Peking, 
July 27, 1870. 

4 China Despatches, xxvitl, no. 27. Confidential, Low to Fish, Peking, September 10, 
1870. 
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This “circular” is a remarkable document, and furnishes additional evi- 
dence of the vacillating if not premeditated erratic course of Count de 
Rochechouart, and confirms the opinions heretofore expressed. If it is intended 
to present a candid statement of facts, either the writer has been most 
unfortunate in his recollection of events that took place; or his ideas as 


expressed in French, are not susceptible of being correctly translated into 
English.® 


De Rochechouart was claiming neither to have accepted nor 
rejected the Chinese measures of redress. Nevertheless, he had 
received indemnity prior to the departure of Chunghow for 
France and by this very fact certainly gave his tacit approval 
to the measures of redress which China had undertaken. His 
unhappy attitude had led not only the Chinese but also the 
foreigners to expect that France would resort to war when 
the officials involved at Tientsin were not surrendered to sum- 
mary execution, and this in turn had further and unnecessarily 
aroused the hostility of the people. To summarize therefore 


the status of the negotiations as he saw them on November 24, 
Mr. Low added: 


The Chinese Government believes that ample reparation has been made 
and expects that the Government of France will express its satisfaction at 
the amend ; while, if I am not entirely wrong, that Government is really left 
free by its Representative to reject the terms, and re-open the whole case. 
It is useless to speculate on what France will be likely to do under all the 
circumstances; or to comment on the adequacy of the reparations made, 

» further than to say, that were any other Government than China the 
aggressor, the punishments inflicted and the indemnities offered would be 


considered ample satisfaction for the outrages committed by the people of 
Tientsin.® 


It was appropriate, in view of the Franco-Chinese tension, 
that Mr. Low should present to his government an exhaustive 
statement of his views on the whole missionary question in 
China. He did this on December 5, 1870." The despatch is 
remarkable for clarity and a sane critical approach to the 


5 Ibid., xxix, no. 38. Low to Fish, Peking, November 24, 1870. 
6 China Despatches, xxrx, no. 38. Low to Fish, Peking, November 24, 1870. 
7 Ibid., xxix, no. 40. Low to Fish, Peking, December 5, 1870. 
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subject of religion. Mr. Low did not avoid direct language. 


In my opinion one of the great underlying causes of the unrest of the 
Chinese, which exhibits itself in hostility towards foreigners is to be found 
in the unwise action and illegal assumptions of the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionaries; which assumptions have, to a great extent, the countenance and 
support of the French Government. 


After reciting the treaty status by virtue of which the 
Catholic missionaries “assumed to occupy a semi-official po- 
sition” and “claimed the right to protect the native Christians 
from persecution” Mr. Low affirmed that an earlier crisis had 
been averted only by the timely arrival of the French minister 
who “in unmistakable terms, informed the missionaries that 
their assumptions were not warranted either by treaty right 
or good policy.” But notwithstanding this, continued Mr. Low: 


. It is asserted by the Chinese, with strong probability of its truth, that 
the missionaries still claim this right, and exercise it wherever local officials 
are found that can be frightened or coaxed into compliance. This they can 
do with impunity where there are no Consuls; and even where there are 
diplomatic or consular officers it is seldom the case that the united power 
of the clergy fails to silence opposition; and they are left untrammelled to 
gain all the power possible on the principle that, “the end justifies the means.” 


The Minister added that many of the Protestant missionaries 
held the same views in this respect as the Catholics. It was 
his conclusion emphatically stated that since the French text 
of the Franco-Chinese treaties of 1858 and 1860 was authori- 
tative “it follows that there is no authority in the treaty for 
residence in the interior ; unless the provision for the restitution 
of the property of Christians indirectly confers the right of 
occupancy by its owners.’ 

The same fundamental causes which had prompted both 
Chinese and Japanese in earlier centuries to expel the Spanish 
and Portuguese missions were still effective. 


An ill-defined suspicion pervades the native mind [said Mr. Low] that 
some political design lies beneath the honest exterior of the missionaries, and 
they are constantly watching with a suspicious eye for the hidden mystery 
which they can neither see nor understand. I regret to be compelled to say 
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that the unwise action of the French missionaries — to say nothing of the 
French Government — has rather added to than lessened these suspicions. 

If the Officials could be undeceived in regard to the real purposes of the 
missionaries, and if the missions in China could be conducted by really honest 
and sagacious men I doubt if anything more than a passive resistance would 
be met with, which would soon be overcome by friendly intercourse and 
mutual forbearance. But so long as the Roman Catholic missionaries, blinded 
by religious zeal, and forgetful of the ignorance and prejudices of this people, 
continue the illegal and unwarrantable assumptions which have characterized 
their course hitherto, so long may we expect to hear of the hostile attitude 
of the people towards them, which will occasionally take the form of insur- 
rections, riots and bloodshed, the destruction of missionary establishments 
and the ill treatment of native Christians—in which Protestants will be 
likely to suffer also; and [Mr. Low added with that critical touch he had 
mastered so well] when these unhappy results occur, the moral sentiment 
of the civilized world will be shocked at the intelligence of “religious perse- 
cutions,” perpetrated by the Chinese without cause, provocation or excuse, 
deserving punishment and dire retribution. 


There was indeed a prophetic forecast in these words, and 
it cannot be held that Mr. Low had overstated the case. He 
returned to the discussion of matters arising out of the troubles 
at Tientsin and to the broader subject of treaty revision in his 
confidential despatch of February 20, 1871. The Chargé of 
France, Count Rochechouart, had, while still smarting under 
the failure of his policies with respect to the Tientsin Massacre, 
presented his government with a detailed plan for an aggres- 
sive policy in the revision of the treaties. It provided Mr. Low 
with a sound basis for caustic criticism and condemnation of 
the policy of France. It exhibited-in a clear light the petty 
jealousies which in the Minister’s opinion prevented carrying 
out in good faith the “co-operative policy.” No such policy 
could be applied when the good faith of a great power’s chief 
diplomatic officer might be called in question. The Chinese 
had paid to the French Chargé approximately $300,000 which 
represented about four hundred per cent of the actual property 
damage at Tientsin. Mr. Low made this comment: 


How much of this amount was actually paid over to the people for whom 
8 China Despatches, xx1x, no. 52. Low to Fish, Peking, February 20, 1871. 
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the claim was made, I do not know nor have I inquired; but I only repeat 
in avery mild form the statement made to me by the resident Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Peking when I say that, the Tientsin riot was a good financial 
operation for the representative of France. 


The plan of the French Chargé already referred to was de- 
signed to seek treaty revision by an “understanding” between 
such European powers as were willing to 


. . « forestall the intermeddling of those who do not wish to bind themselves 
to adopt the same programme and ihe same line of action. 


This as the context of the memorandum showed was a direct 
reference to the United States. The substance of the plan called 
for combined armed intervention should China refuse the pre- 
determined program of revision. Mr. Low could hardly be 
censured for the estimate of it which he gave to the Secretary 
of State. 


It is assumed as the basis of his plan that Europe has the undoubted right 
to regulate intercourse with this “barbarous government,” and impose such 
conditions as may be deemed necessary ; and that, as the people of the United 
States and China are exclusive, conceited in their opinions, and not disposed 
to conciliate, these two nations should not be consulted. This mode of treaty 
making is new and rather unique. It goes to show the error of all preconceived 
notions, and proves that treaty negotiations, instead of being one of the most 
difficult, are the simplest thing possible. If this plan is found to work well 
it is not improbable that, hereafter, treaties made to order according to the 
latest Paris fashions, changing with the season like ladies’ costumes, can be 
easily and cheaply obtained at the authorized depots of the French Govern- 
ment in any part of the world, “guaranteed to suit the most fastidious” and 
“warranted to keep in any climate.” 


In December, 1871, following outbreaks in South China Mr. 
Low returned to a discussion of the missionary movement.* 
He asserted that during the previous ten years the source of 
most of the troubles that had occurred could be traced to mis- 
sionary enterprises. This he said was merely a statement of 
what was known to most intelligent people in China, foreigner 
and native. 





® China Despatches, xxx1, no. 114. Low to Fish, Peking, December 19, 1871. 
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A month later the American minister reported a most inter- 
esting interview on the occasion of an official call made by 
Count Rochechouart at the American legation. During the 
conversation, in which the whole missionary question .was 
discussed, it seemed quite apparent that instructions recently 
received from France were not in accord with the views or 
desires of the French Chargé. He informed Mr. Low in fact 
that some of them were “impracticable and foolish” and inti- 
mated that the missionaries would not be guided by them even 
though disobedience in this respect involved the abandonment 
of French protection. Then followed a significant remark 
which Mr. Low reported as follows: *° 


In the course of the conversation he remarked that the only way to bring 
the [French] Legation and the missionaries into harmonious relations is to 
have identical instructions issued by the Head of the Church and the French . 
Government — the former for the guidance of the missionaries and the latter 
for the Legation. 

I may add that . . . the French representative spoke in terms of strong 
condemnation of the present Government of France, and asserted with much 
emphasis, that the only hope for his country lies in the restoration of the 
Empire, or the formation of a new Government with the Comte de Chambord 
at the head of it. His disapprobation of the acts of the present rulers springs 
undoubtedly more from ecclesiastical than political considerations, and the 
desire for a change comes from a solicitude for the welfare of the Church 
rather than from any well settled conviction that the interests of the people 
would be promoted thereby. 


When a final settlement of all the questions arising out of the 
Tientsin Massacre was reached, Mr. Low reported thereon in 
detail to the Department of State. For nearly two years Franco- 
Chinese relations had remained at the high point of tension. 
It was not surprising therefore to read in the minister’s despatch 
that 


. it seems clear that nothing has been gained by atterapting to force the 
Chinese Government to negotiate in France; on the contrary it must be 
conceded I think, that the action of the French Government in insisting on 
the discussion and settling of questions other than the particular one that 


1© China Despatches, xxx1, no. 124. Low to Fish, Peking, January 15, 1872. 
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the Envoy was sent to arrange has proved a most signal and damaging 
failure. 


As was suggested at the beginning of this paper, the United 
States Legation in Peking has rarely been occupied by a more 
able or careful observer than Frederick Low. His voluminous 
correspondence with the Secretary of State is invaluable for 
an understanding of the troublesome diplomacy which pre- 
ceded treaty revision. But its special importance lies in the 
critical analysis of specific problems. Of these the question of 
missions in general and the Catholic missions in particular 
was of first importance. He did not question the sincerity nor 
the objective of the missionaries but he assailed most effectively 
the methods they used. The so-called massacre at Tientsin was 
in itself perhaps the greatest single proof of the soundness of 
Mr. Low’s ideas. And just at this moment when France re- 
quired a diplomat of character and judgment, the burden fell 
upon the inadequate shoulders of Count Rochechouart. 

Finally it must be conceded that to the strength of Mr. Low’s 
views may be added the testimony of Frenchmen who had long 
been resident in China. Among these were men who combatted 
what they regarded as the unethical efforts of their government 
to force treaty revision; who admitted that the Tientsin Mas- 
sacre was directed against the Catholic missions, and conse- 
quently against France since the missions were considered as 
her political work; and who finally declared that 


. . . The most important point to which the Chinese Government draws 
attention is the tendency Chinese Christians have to form a circle around 
their missionaries, and to constitute themselves into communities which 
recognize no other authority than that of their spiritual chief.!? 


PAUL HIBBERT CLYDE 
University of Kentucky 


11 Jbid., xxx1, no. 135. Low to Fish, Peking, February 22, 1872. 
12 China Despatches, xxxtt, no. 195. Low to Fish, Peking, October 8, 1872, enclosure 1. 
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Frontier Life in the Army, 1854-1861. By Eugene Bandel. Edited by Ralph 
P. Bieber. (Glendale, California, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 1932. 
332 pp. $6.00). 

This second volume in the Southwest Historical Series is made up of letters 
written by Eugene Bandel to his parents or to other members of his family in 
Germany, and of portions of a journal which he kept during the major part 
of the five years he was in the army. The former were written in German and 
have been translated by his daughter, Miss Olga Bandel, and by Professor 
Richard Jente. The latter were jotted down in English while Bandel was 
learning the language. The translated letters surpass the diary in interest of 
detail and in historical value. 

Bandel was assigned to company E of the sixth regiment of infantry, and 
remained at Jefferson Barracks, just south of St. Louis, throughout the winter 
of 1854-1855. The early summer of 1855 found him a member of an expedition 
organized by the War Department under the command of Brigadier-General 
William Selby Harney. This force of six hundred men was sent into the west 
to chastise the Sioux Indians for depredations made on white emigrants crossing 
the plains. After a successful engagement at Blue Water or Ash Hollow, as the 
battle is variously called, Corporal Bandel and his comrades went into winter 
quarters on the Upper Missouri at Fort Pierre, just east of the Black Hills in 
what became South Dakota. There he remained throughout the winter of 1855 
and 1856, “fraternizing with the Sioux and learning their language.” The 
letter he wrote later, November 22, 1856, describing the life of this tribe, was 
one of his best. It records the vivid impressions of a youthful foreigner who 
came into contact with American savage life in the Far West for the first time, 
and he assures his parents that everything is stated “as I myself saw it, and 
you can therefore rely on its being the exact truth.” 

In the summer of 1856 Bandel returned to Fort Leavenworth where he 
remained during the winter of 1856 and 1857, helping to maintain peace in 
Kansas and commanding a paymaster’s escort to Fort Riley. In the spring of 
1857 life again became more active. He joined an escort to a party engaged 
to survey the southern boundary of Kansas territory, to check the depredations 
of the Kiowa Indians and to assist in selecting a route for a Pacific railroad. 
The young Prussian had scarcely returned from this expedition before he 
found himself a member of another organized against the Mormons in Utah. 
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While in the vicinity of Great Salt Lake, orders came from the War Depart- 
ment directing the commander of the Army of Utah to send either the sixth 
or seventh regiment of infantry to strengthen the military forces at Walla 
Walla, Washington. Bandel’s company was chosen, and they crossed the desert 
and the Sierras. Additional orders reached them at Benicia, California, and 
they turned south to the Colorado River in northwestern New Mexico where 
the Mojave and Walapai Indians had recently attacked some emigrants en 
route to California. The Mojave expedition was Bandel’s last. On July 31, 
1859, he secured a leave of absence for the three remaining months of his 
enlistment, returned to Benicia and secured permanent employment in the 
government arsenal there. 

In workmanship and in scholarly presentation Frontier Life in the Army 
maintains the high standards set by the first volume of the series. An intro- 
duction provides an adequate historical setting. The illustrations are intelli- 
gently chosen, and the single map included in the volume enables the reader 
to see the country covered by Bandel in his six thousand miles of travel. 


Mills College CARDINAL GOODWIN 


Pioneer Days in Arizona from the Spanish Occupation to Statehood. By Frank 
C. Lockwood. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. xiv-+-387 pp. 
$4.00). 

The purpose of Dr. Frank C. Lockwood in writing his Pioneer Days in 
Arizona is told in the “Preface” to the work. Here the author says that when 
he came as a tenderfoot to Arizona, he was at once intrigued by the elusive 
facts and fascinating stories about Arizona, although the contradictory nature 
of much that he heard and read left him confused. With eagerness he set out 
to get a correct and complete picture of his adopted state’s history, and through 
years of careful work, he mastered (he says modestly, “to some extent”) the 
magic and mystery of Arizona’s past. Having filled his own mind with historic 
information on the region, and having caught the spirit of the pioneers, he was 
filled with desire to convey to others what he knew and felt. In his book, 
therefore, he undertakes to “narrate in an orderly and graphic way the chief 
incidents that took place in Arizona from the coming of the Spaniards in 1539 
to the achievement of statehood in 1912.” 

As a professor of English and a man of letters by profession, and an historian 
by avocation, Dr. Lockwood has aimed “to tell the truth and to tell it inter- 
estingly.” Throughout his narrative he has sought to give intimacy and vivid- 
ness to the stories and pictures he has chosen to present, so that the characters 
might be seen “moving against their proper background of nature, adventure, 
comedy, and tragedy.” The result of his efforts is a book characterized by 
skilled literary craftsmanship, masterful synthesis and interpretation, spiritual 
understanding, and historical appreciation. 
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The first five chapters: ‘“The Spanish Cavaliers,” “The Mission Fathers 
in Arizona,” “American Hunters and Trappers in Arizona,” “Army Opera- 
tions in Arizona,” and “Scientific Expeditions in the Fifties,” are valuable as 
an historical background for the rest of the narrative, and as a well-written 
account of developments up to the coming of the American pioneers, rather 
than as a contribution to history. The chief value in rewriting these materials, 
which are found in numerous other works, is that the information is brought 
together in one place in an orderly narrative with new interpretation and 
emphasis. 

The remaining eleven chapters take up topically: “American Pioneer Set- 
tlers,” “The Beginnings of Civil Government,” “The Story of Apache War- 
fare,” “Story of the Mines,” “Early Agriculture,” ‘““The Schools,” “Crime and 
the Courts,” “Roads and Trails,” “Towns and Cities,” “‘Newspapers, Books, 
and Libraries,” and “The Achievement of Statehood.” Much of detail on 
each of the topics is packed into relatively small space. Wide and painstaking 
research of years is apparent in every one of the chapters. The resulting stories 
are told with a choice of words and a vividness of narration which hold the 
attention of the reader throughout. These chapters, like the first five, put in 
orderly narrative in one place much that has been written elsewhere, but they 
add much also to the store of knowledge on Arizona as well as clear up many 
disputed points in Arizona history. | 

One of the most commendable and illuminating features of the book is the 
seventy-three illustrations which adorn its pages. These are photographs and 
photographic reproductions of etchings, lithographs, pen and ink sketches, 
paintings, and steel engravings, which have been carefully collected and wisely 
selected. They have been placed in the book in suitable places, not for adorn- 
ment, though most of them might well serve such an end for they are without 
exception artistic, but appropriately to illustrate the history that is being related. 

The reviewer would record his agreement with the author’s plan of omitting 
footnotes and footnote references in a work of the character under review, but 
he finds himself in disagreement with the omission of a bibliography, which 
omission he does not think is compensated for by the excellent chapter on 
“Newspapers, Books, and Libraries.” While it was necessary to draw much 
material from living sources in the preparation of the work, extensive research 
was made in manuscripts, letters, newspaper files, government documents, and 
numerous other sources. The inclusion of a bibliography, such as Dr. Lock- 
wood’s years of study in the field would have made possible, would not have 
damaged the book for the general reader, and would have greatly added to its 
usefulness for scholars. 

The bookmaker has done his task well, both in the arrangement and printing, 
and in the clear reproduction of the illustrations. The bright orange binding 
on a book of this kind at first repelled the reviewer, but he concluded that it 
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was chosen because it fitted into the Spanish southwest, or because of state 
or academic colors. After exhibiting the binding to a number of persons of 
taste, all of whom approved it as most attractive, he has concluded that who- 
ever made the selection acted wisely, whatever the motives may have been for 
the choice. 

Santa Barbara State College WituiaM H. EL.ison 


Filipino Immigration to Continental United States and to Hawnii. By Bruno 
Lasker. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1931. 445 pp.). 


The volume is a compendium of information for the use of a discussion group. 
The author states that it is his purpose “to lay a factual basis for impassionate 
and unprejudiced discussion of the proposal to exclude Filipinos from the 
mainland of the United States.” 

Part one presents the conflict situation, a brief statement as to the immi- 
gration of Filipinos and an account of the several acute local conflicts in several 
western states, 1929-30. These conflicts served to crystallize sentiment in favor 
of Filipino exclusion. In parts two and three the economic and social problems 
incident to Filipino immigration to Continental United States and to Hawaii 
are presented in detail. The causes of Filipino emigration are considered in 
part four and in part five there is a statement of the policies and programs of 
the Philippines as well as those of Hawaii and of Continental United States. 
Chapter six contains the writer’s conclusions which, so far as the mainland is 
concerned, are cautiously drawn. The Filipino is neither a great asset nor a 
great liability. There is no great need for him, but his presence constitutes no 
menace. “In summary, then, it will be seen that, on the Pacific Coast at any 
rate, attitudes opposed to Filipino exclusion are neither so widely diffused nor 
so deeply centered in a larger social outlook as are the attitudes that are in 
favor of it.” 

The book is well adapted to its purpose, but people who feel that there is 
an actual or imminent menace will not be satisfied with an effort toward 
“unimpassioned and unprejudiced discussion,” which seems to play into the 
hands of those who favor inaction. Where political action depends on the 
definition and intensification of mass sentiment the technique that is favored 
by the people who get things done is one that does not exclude passion and 
prejudice. 3 

California’s problems are made to stand out the more clearly by setting them 
over against the more nearly ideal situation in Hawaii. Perhaps the use of 
Hawaii as a foil caused a neglect of some features of the situation. Mr. Lasker 
was more successful in getting the 1930 point of view of plantation interests 
than in discovering what was in the minds of the less articulate masses. He 
accepts as a fact. the claim that Hawaii is economically dependent on the 
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continued importation of laborers and writes, ‘Hawaii then has no problems 
connected with Filipino immigration that could be solved by the substitution 
of other available labor or could be other than seriously aggravated by any 
sudden interference with the established system of hiring and management.” 
And elsewhere, “There is no demand in Hawaii for an immediate change in 
the present immigration law, especially not for complete exclusion of the 
Filipinos, which, it is generally realized, might be catastrophic to the territory’s 
prosperity.” 

One, on reading these conclusions, would hardly be prepared for the things 
that began to take place almost immediately after Mr. Lasker completed his 
visit in Hawaii, 1930. Hawaii is strongly Republican, but in 1930 a, Democrat 
was nearly elected as delegate to Congress on the issue of “Shut the door on 
the Filipinos,” and in 1932 he did win on this issue. The coming of Filipinos 
is now seen to constitute a problem of unemployment for the native born. 
Within the last two years the planters have cooperated with the Governor of 
Hawaii to stop such immigration and thousands of Filipinos have returned to 
the Philippines. Several thousand native born young men have been taken into 
plantation service and Hawaii appears to be on the way to a new era of labor 
policy. Apparently the attitude of the people of Hawaii toward the importa- 
tion of laborers did not differ from that of Californians as much as the author 
supposed. 

University of Hawaii RoMANzO ADAMS 


The Tinder Box of Asia. By George E. Sokolsky. {Garden City, Doubleday, 

Doran & Company, Inc., 1932. 376 pp. $2.50). 

Among the thousands of pages of printed matter which have appeared since 
the Manchurian explosion occurred in September, 1931 — the countless hasty 
and often uninformed press dispatches, the hundreds of magazine articles so 
frequently written “for the occasion,” the volumes of Japanese and Chinese 
and League propaganda — among all this confusing and often misleading mate- 
rial there is a book so well conceived, so accurately set forth, so free from 
prejudice, and so thought-provoking, that it deserves to be a guidebook for 
one who would make his way through the dense jungle of recent Far Eastern 
history. 

The Tinder Box of Asia is the work of George E. Sokolsky, an American 
who was in Russia in the stirring days of 1917, in China from 1918 to 1931, 
and who is now a journalist in New York City. Those who follow the English 
language press in China will remember his brilliant articles in The Far Eastern 
Review and The North-China Daily News and Herald. He writes, therefore, 
with unusual knowledge of conditions in China, and with unusual penetration 
and courage. Although knowing China better, and married to a Chinese, he 
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is able to be just to Japan. “It is only because I love China that I am moved, 
at times, to chastise her leaders. Too often they forget China to accomplish 
some small partisan gain. Yet China cannot be forgotten; she is too large, too 
permanent, too vital,” 

The twelve chapters describe the rise of the revolutionary forces in China, 
the interests of the great powers there, the Manchurian and Shanghai compli- 
cations, the activities of the League of Nations, and the present status of 
Communism in China. Where he describes the past, his statements are sur- 
prisingly accurate for those of a busy journalist. I have noted perhaps a dozen 
errors in fact, none of them of importance, and each one derived from some 
reputable secondary authority on which he has relied instead of the sources. 
Where he sets forth his own experiences with the Chinese and their rulers, 
his observations are keen and penetrating. And where he deals with the activi- 
ties of the League and with what he considers the blundering diplomacy of 
the American State Department, he applies the touchstone of reality to the 
programs of idealists. | 

A few extracts will indicate the style and treatment. “The news sent to the 
United States from Geneva gave the impression of an organized effort to stir 
American public opinion to fear a war with Japan. The pillorying of nations 
may not necessarily succeed in shaming those nations into an acknowledgment 
of error. It may, as it did Japan, concentrate public opinion within the country 
in support of a policy of ‘saving face’ at any cost. Whenever the League forces 
a nation into further warfare by stupid exercise of the agency of mobilizing 
public opinion, then the League is an evil and dangerous force. Whenever the 
publicity of the League goads peoples on to fight each other, then the League 
is a machinery for the perpetuation of war. In the Sino-Japanese conflict the 
League came dangerously close to being just that.” (pp. 287-288) “Will the 
United States back up the League with regard to European questions as well ? 
Is the United States to become entangled in the web of European politics aris- 
ing from that evil document, the Versailles Treaty? And if not, why not? Why 
should Manchuria be exceptional? If the United States supports the League 
in Manchuria, why not in the Polish Corridor? Is it to be assumed that it 
is a policy to support the League and cooperate with it when it suits American 
purposes and to ignore it when it does not?” (p. 305) “There can be no ques- 
tion but that China, Soviet Russia, and the small states of Europe looked for- 
ward to the United States acting as an international spanking officer in this 
situation.” (p. 308) 

The temptation to quote extensively is almost irresistible, but enough has 
been given to show the stimulating quality of the discussion. As the treatment 
is based on a sound knowledge of the past, and a well-rounded acquaintance 
with present conditions, the result is a very helpful volume. 

Stanford University Payson J. TREAT 
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The Harkness Collection in the Library of Congress. Calendar of Spanish 
manuscripts concerning Peru, 1531-1651, prepared by Stella R. Clemence. 
Introductory preface signed: J. F. Jameson. (Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 
1932. x-+336 pp. $3.25). 

The Library of Congress had the good fortune three or four years ago to 
receive as a gift from Mr. Edward S. Harkness a notable collection of manu- 
scripts relating to the early Spanish period in Peru and Mexico. In view of the 
magnitude and importance of the collection, the authorities of the Library at 
once conceived the idea of bringing it to the attention of interested scholars by 
means of appropriate publications. The volume before us is the first fruit of 
that idea. Prepared by an expert hand under wise direction, it is everything 
a Calendar ought to be. Moreover it is beautifully printed and substantially 
bound, much to the credit of the Government Printing Office. A second volume 
consisting of one hundred Pizarro and Almagro documents is expected soon 
to appear; and finally, a separate Calendar of the Mexican papers, forming a 
third volume in the series, will complete the undertaking. 

The Peruvian collection consists of 1030 documents comprised in 1405 folios. 
In bulk, notarial instruments occupy first place with 1004 folios; next come 
two Libros de Cabildo — one of Chachapoyas and one of Guamanga — with 227 
folios; next vice-regal decrees with 166 folios; and -lastly, royal cédulas with 8 
folios. The documents, practically all of which are originals, were executed 
at various places from Coaque in the north to Cuzco in the south, though by 
far the greater part were drawn up at Lima, the capital city. Those of Coaque 
are the earliest and in some respects the most interesting. Dated from April 19 
to September 11, 1531, they relate to a stage of the conquest about which the 
details are somewhat vague. The historians all tell of the disembarkation at 
a point on the Bay of San Mateo, about one degree north of the equator, of 
the pillaging of the nearby village of Coaque, of the distribution of gold, silver, 
and emeralds, and of the dispatch of a considerable quantity of the plunder to 
Panama; but none of the accounts, in English at least, makes it very clear that 
the expedition lingered on this spot for some time, nor does any narrative in 
either English or Spanish give much insight into the life of the conquerors 
during this period. William Robertson, in his History of America, brings 
Pizarro and his men to the right place at the right time, but then has them 
advance “without losing a moment” toward the south. Sir Clements Markham, 
in his account in the Narrative and Critical History of America, does not permit 
them to leave Panama until December 28, 1531, more than eleven months 
late, and then naturally enough has to hurry them along to make connections 
at Tumbez in May, 1532. Prescott knew his soldiers of fortune dallied on the 
coast and how long they dallied, but if he knew exactly where and why they 
dallied and what went on while they dallied, he did not say. The contemporary 
Chroniclers, Francisco de Xerez and Pedro Pizarro, are provokingly obscure; 
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and though Herrera’s narrative is more satisfactory, it does not bring this phase 
of the conquest into proper relief. 

These few documents of 1531 — they consist of 21 promissory notes, 9 powers 
of attorney, a partnership agreement and a will —do not of course tell us all 
we should like to know; but as they were dated at Coaque, they provide reason- 
able ground for the inference that the expedition remained in the vicinity from 
the time of its arrival early in 1531 till September, if not later, of that year. 
Moreover they endow the scene with a touch of reality. They reveal the spirit 
of hopefulness that pervaded the camp. It was no accident that the greater 
part of these documents were in the nature of pledges to the future, nor was 
it strange that the adventurer with means gave credit to his less fortunate 
comrade. A promise to pay “at the first apportionment on the expedition,” 
expressed in one note, was doubtless implicit in the others. 

The chief object of desire was slaves— Indian women slaves, with one or 
two exceptions. Of the promissory notes, all but three were for this species of 
property. Prices ranged from 15 gold pesos for just an “Indian slave” to 140 
pesos for an “Indian slave woman from Nicaragua.” Though the expedition 
was at the moment in the midst of Indians native to the Coast, a third or more 
of the transactions—there must have been many more unrecorded — relate 
to slaves from Nicaragua. It is not clear whether they were all brought down 
by the men of that province who joined the expedition at Panama, or whether 
fresh supplies arrived during the halt. Whatever these particular documents 
may fail to tell, they recapture the spirit of the past. The brief, faded records 
bring to mind more vividly and more convincingly the tragic fate of the Indian 
than the printed pages of any historian could possibly do. The same vivid 
quality characterizes the three notes that do not involve traffic in slaves. One 
of them is a promise to pay the sum of 9 pesos within three months for a 
“musket with all its fittings”; one the sum of 580 pesos in ten months for a 
“horse saddled and bridled” ; and the other, the sum of 8 pesos in fifteen days 
for one-half arroba of lard. At this rate, it may be observed, the living body 
of the average Indian slave was cheaper than an equal weight of the rendered 
fat of swine. 

It may be assumed that the obligations incurred at Coaque were met at 
Cajamarca, where the first great apportionment was made. Two notes executed 
at the latter place in June, 1533, while the melting was in process, one for 1000 
pesos and the other for 1,300 pesos, reflect the changed conditions. The traffic 
of Coaque begins to look insignificant. In October, 1533, a certain Diego de 
Pedrosa engaged to pay 4,400 pesos for “‘a horse saddled and bridled, a lance, 
12 horseshoes, 100 branded slaves and an Indian slave from Nicaragua.” Ten 
months later at Quito occurred the famous transaction between Pedro de 
Alvarado and Diego de Almagro. The record, which is of great historical 
interest, is embodied in three documents signed by Alvarado. One of them, 
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a carta de venta, is briefly summarized by Miss Clemence in the following 
manner : 


Sale of fleet built by Alvarado for discovery in the South Sea: 1 galeon, 3 maos and 
2 navios with all appurtenances. Price, 100,000 pesos, which Almagro agrees to pay 
on demand at Xabxa, or at San Miguel or elsewhere, as soon as the money can be 
brought from Xabxa. 


Wirnessgs: Licentiate Fernando Caldera, Captain Sebastian Benalcacar, Captain 
Ruy Diaz, Joan de Espinosa. 


By the second document, signed on the same day, Alvarado ceded Pizarro and 
Almagro his rights to discovery and conquest in the South Sea; and by the third, 
signed a day later, he authorized Pizarro and Almagro to take possession of 
the fleet. | wien 

The foregoing examples have been drawn from the first seventy odd of the 
calendared documents. Others of equal interest and importance might be 
adduced from the seven or eight hundred similar instruments that pertain to 
the period of the conquest and civil wars. All indeed are of historical value, 
though they are not the sort of material from which a new narrative can be 
constructed. They will serve a different purpose: to enliven and perhaps correct 
some of the details of a story already told. 

University of California at Los Angeles ; JosrePpu B. Lockry 


Early Catholic Missions in Old Oregon. Edited by Clarence B. Bagley. (Seattle, 
Lowman and Hanford Company, 1932, volume 11. 122 pp. $5.00). 


This volume concludes the project of the late Mr. Bagley to republish some 
of the rarer and more important source materials on Oregon’s early Catholic 
missions. The preceding volume was reviewed in The Pacific Historical Review, 
1 (December, 1932), 489-491. . 

An English translation of a Sketch of the Territory of Oregon and Its 
Missions, followed by Several Letters of the Sisters of Notre Dame, Estab- 
lished at St. Paul on the Willamette is the major portion of this second volume. 
This anonymous Sketch was prepared in Belgium on the basis of accounts sent 
by the missionaries to the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. It was pub- 
lished in Brussels in 1847, and now appears for the first time in English trans- 
lation. 

Written primarily for Belgian perusal, the work quite naturally contains 
much that will seem rather elementary to Pacific Coast readers. Allowances 
must be made also for its intensely Roman Catholic tone and for partisanship 
in the selection of detail as well as in presentation. Frankly intending it as a 
piece of missionary propaganda, the original publishers hoped its appearance 
would stimulate Belgian interest in the Oregon missions and make easier 
Bishop Blanchet’s solicitation of contributions. 
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While valuable chiefly for its resumé of early Catholic missionary endeavors 
in Oregon, the Sketch is also useful for its ethnological data, for its comments 
on the fur trade and Hudson’s Bay Company control, and for its criticism 
of the Protestant missions. 

The accompanying letters are more intimate documents in which the Sisters 
of Notre Dame relate the experiences of their long voyage: their “tribute to 
Neptune” in the Channel, his personal appearance at the “line” and the 
“baptism” of some of the passengers, Father DeSmet’s fear of losing weight 
in the sweltering tropics, the weird beauty of tropical nights and tropical fishes, 
dread of pirates, narrow escape from shipwreck, the enthusiastic welcome on 
the part of the good Catholics of Valparaiso and the women of Lima, the 
hazardous entrance of the “Infatigable” into the Columbia by the wrong chan- 
nel. These things are told charmingly and with many humorous touches. The 
letters go on to describe the opening of the boarding school of St. Paul on the 
Willamette, the enthusiastic cooperation of the Canadians and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company officials, the eagerness of the Indians for Catholic instruction, 
the paucity of supplies and equipment, and the difficulties of operating the 
mission school. 

The translation by Sister Daniels of St. Vincent’s Home, Seattle, deserves 
praise for its fluency, especially in the case of the letters of Sisters Mary Aloysia 
and Loyola. There are a few inconsequential blunders. Mackenzie’s journey 
to the Pacific was in 1793 not 1795 (p. 17). “Freemen” are mentioned (p. 19) 
where the expression “free trappers” would be better understood. Francois 
Blanchet won a prize in a competition rather than on a “‘composition in Latin 
translation” (p. 22). The ship “Infatigable,” misnamed in Bancroft the “Inde- 
fatigable,” was certainly not “distant 116° in longitude” from the mouth of 
the Columbia ten days before entering the river (p. 79). The format is highly 
commendable, though the reviewer would have placed the Publishers’ and 
Translator’s Forewords before instead of after the reproduction of the title- 
page of the 1847 edition. 

The translator’s preface contains one disturbing sentence to the effect that 
“new material has been added” from O’Hara’s Catholic History of Oregon, 
Irving’s Astoria, and In Harvest Fields by Sunset Shores by the Sisters of 
Notre Dame. Not having access to the original, the reviewer could not de- 
termine the nature or extent of these additions. His impression, and of course, 
his hope, is that they are confined to the half dozen translator’s notes on minor 
points. Until proof to the contrary is submitted the body of the text may be 
regarded as a faithful as well as fluent translation of the original. 

Mr. Bagley has added a very interesting section on the Catholic Ladder, 
the pictorial device that proved so efficacious in imparting Catholic doctrine 
to the Indians that DeSmet urged its use in all the missions of the world and 
Protestant missionaries felt impelled to copy it. Besides describing its meaning 
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and manner of use, Mr. Bagley reproduces a photostat of a “Ladder” used 

by Father Blanchet at the Cowlitz mission in July, 1842, which, though not 

the earliest, was one employed by the inventor, and at the place of origin. 
University of California at Los Angeles Joun CAUGHEY 


America in the Pacific: 4 Century of Expansion. By Foster Rhea Dulles. 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. xiii+-299 pp. 
$3.50). 

Both spirited and intelligent is this brief outline of Anglo-American pene- 
tration into the Pacific area. Mr. Dulles’ book may well be thus characterized 
without at the same time hailing it as the final or definitive work on the subject. 
Rather, it might be regarded as a logical sequel to the author’s previous works. 

A short introduction seeks to place our present position in the Far East in 
a proper relation to its historical background. Our policy toward the Sino- 
Japanese situation, as recently expressed by Secretary of State Stimson, is 
herein declared to be the culmination of a long and supposedly consistent 
“record of American expansion in the Pacific— Oregon, California, Alaska, 
Samoa, Hawaii and the Philippines— which was ultimately responsible for 
the position we had assumed. The issue raised by Japan was a direct challenge. 
Time alone holds the secret of its final solution.” . 

The first four chapters carry the story of our interest in the Pacific from 
the Boston traders of the late eighteenth century through the expansion period 
of the forties which gave us a frontage on the Pacific Coast. It is possible that 
an undue proportion of the work is devoted to this phase of “westward exten- 
sion” which has been worked over so ably by previous writers. Some fresh 
material has been utilized in these chapters, but sometimes uncritically, as is 
shown by the too ready acceptance (p. 3) of the dating of the first use of the 
phrase “manifest destiny.” 

From this point forward the narrative advances logically if somewhat halt- 
ingly. Commodore Perry and William H. Seward are pictured as our most 
ardent Pacific imperialists of the middle nineteenth century, although Mr. 
Dulles fails to mention or explain Seward’s inconsistent attitude in the matter 
of the Galapagos Islands in 1866. Two chapters devoted to the relatively 
unimportant Samoan episode bridge the gap between the days of Seward and 
the neo-imperialists of the nineties. Three more chapters cover the acquisition 
of Hawaii with adequacy and fairness. The work closes with three chapters on 
our Pacific profits of the Spanish-American War. 

As is to be expected in a summary of this kind, the work contains much 
material that is neither new nor startling. The author, however, makes no 
apology for this fact, and indeed none is needed, since he offers his own inter- 
pretations of established truths. It must be conceded, too, that new or old, all 
of his information is most interestingly presented. 
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To the reviewer, it seems unfortunate that American interests in some 
corners of the Pacific area are wholly neglected, while others of apparently 
little more importance are given detailed attention. For example, in connection 
with Perry’s opening of Japan (an episode rather slighted, by the way), much 
space is given to the efforts of that officer and certain American consuls to 
acquire footholds in Formosa, the Ryukyus and the Bonins. But Mr. Dulles 
utterly ignores the early progress of American trade, interests and influence 
along the western coast of Spanish-America and in adjacent island groups, and 
he scarcely even mentions the isthmian questions of Panama and Central 
America, despite their not insignificant bearing upon our Pacific expansion. The 
motive for thus boldly leaping the Pacific is of course to be seen in the true 
contention that our Oriental trade drew most of our interest to the coast of . 
Asia. Yet our future oversea interests will undoubtedly be partly conditioned 
by contacts in the southeastern Pacific as well as in the Orient. It might be said 
that Mr. Dulles has in reality attempted to cover only about three-quarters 
of the Pacific area. 

Full emphasis is given to the changed character of our expansion as demon- 
strated by the Philippine venture. For, says Mr. Dulles, “the acquisition of 
the Philippines marked a new departure in our policy. That cannot be gainsaid. 
If it conformed with the tradition that had steadily led us westward to. an 
assertion of power and empire in the Pacific, it none the less clearly broke with 
the tradition that the United States was a nation in which self-government, 
democracy, and equal rights were the basic principles of national life. It meant 
that at least temporarily we had forsaken our own established ways to follow 
the familiar path by which the empires of the past had risen to greatness, and 
then collapsed as ambition overreached itself, the path along which the modern 
empires of Europe were struggling in jealous rivalry. In no other instance of 
our expansion could this charge be sustained.” 

It is refreshing to find an interpretation of our past expansion as broadly 
impartial as that of Mr. Dulles. The imperialistic policy of the United States, 
with its attendant problems, has been clearly recognized and demonstrated, 
and yet the perfervid ranting of the fanatical anti-imperialist is wholly lacking. 
In this connection the reviewer’s only criticism is that the inconsistency of our 
national Pacific expansion is not sufficiently stressed. The Anglo-American 
advance into the Pacific, viewed as a whole, seems rather absent-minded; but 
the author seldom admits this fact. Examples of his impartiality, however, 
are to be seen in his discussion of McKinley, Polk, and Bryan and his inter- 
esting comparison (p. 228) of Polk and McKinley as expansionists. 

As has been indicated, Mr. Dulles writes in an entertaining, easy style. A 
fairly close check upon his researches is to be found in the bibliographical notes. 
He has adopted the fashionable compromise between standard historical method 
and popular appeal by placing his notes in an appendix. The book is well 
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indexed. To the reviewer it seems that the addition of a map of the Pacific 
area would have made the volume more attractive and useful. 

Although Mr. Dulles’ work cannot be regarded as the most authoritative 
and complete statement of our nineteenth-century growth in the Pacific, yet 
one must concede that he has made an excellent synthetic contribution which 
is as stimulating as it is revealing. Future historians will not ignore his work. 

Arizona State Teachers College Rurus Kay WYLLys 


Forty-Niners: The Chronicle of the California Trail. By Archer Butler 
Hulbert. ( Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1932. xvii+340 pp. $3.50). 


This book won the prize of $5,000 offered in 1931 by the Atlantic Monthly 
Press and Little, Brown and Company for the most interesting unpublished 
work (not fiction) dealing with the American scene. In view of this statement 
it scarcely needs to be said that the volume is characterized by a fine literary 
quality and that it holds the interest of the reader. No other description of 
the gold rush of 1849 that has come to the attention presents such a vivid and 
dramatic portrayal of the great trek over the California Trail. 

The colorful effect achieved by Professor Hulbert is in large part the result 
of the unique method which he has employed in writing the book. He has 
told his story in the form of a diary or journal kept by a member of an imaginary 
party of gold-seekers. To gather the materials for this account he has con- 
sulted and drawn upon virtually all the available journals, diaries and travel 
books written by travelers over the California Trail in 1849 and the years 
immediately following. From these he has made selections of descriptions, epi- 
sodes and personal reactions, and has woven them into his suppositious diary. 
Thus the subject-matter is all derived from genuine sources; and there are 
footnote citations to most of the more striking occurrences or descriptions. 
Nevertheless, the composite account thus produced describes a series of experi- 
ences that could not possibly have happened to, or come within the observation 
of, any one person or party of forty-niners. In other words, it was not the 
purpose of the author to present what might be regarded as an average diary 
of travel over the California Trail, but rather to portray some of the more 
colorful and interesting aspects of the whole movement. In this he has succeeded. 

From the historical standpoint special features of the book that will be 
helpful are the numerous reproductions of contemporaneous cartoons and 
drawings depicting characters, events and scenery observed on the overland 
journey; the words and occasionally the music of the songs sung by the forty- 
niners; the eight detailed, sectional maps of the trail; and the topographical 
descriptions. The author traveled over most of the route of the trail very 
methodically, and is recognized as an authority on its location and topography. 
A bibliography of writings consulted is included, and there is a brief index. 

University of Oregon Dan E. Crark 








Comment and Historical News 


Hersert E. Botton, Pu.D., President of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, was the recipient on December 28, 1932, of the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the University of Toronto, where was held this academic 
year the annual meeting of the Association. The degree was conferred at the 
University Convocation upon which occasion Dr. Bolton delivered his presi- 
dential address. Dr. Bolton holds the Sather professorship of history at the 
University of California. He joined the history staff of the University in 1913 
and has been for many years chairman of the department. He is also Director 
of the Bancroft Library. He is a member of the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association and was president of the Branch, 1915-16. 
His many friends in the historical fraternity warmly congratulate him upon 
the latest honor to be accorded him. 


RECENTLY PRESENTED to Professor Herbert Eugene Bolton by his students 
is a handsome work, New Spain and the Anglo-American West (2 volumes, 
Los Angeles, privately printed, 1932, $10.00). Essentially a collection of source 
materials previously available only in manuscript, the set is a valuable addition 
to the fund of accessible original documents on Spanish North America and 
the Trans- Mississippi West. Introductory essays and annotations by the twenty- 
four contributors enhance the usefulness of the volumes. Volume 1 deals not 
merely with the fraction of Spanish America that is now Mexico but also with 
the Spanish Borderlands from Florida and Louisiana to New Mexico and 
California. Volume 1 treats of the American westward movement from Pike 
to the Gold Rush. There is a portrait of Professor Bolton and a list of his 
writings and cartography. Members of the Pacific Coast Branch will have 
special interest in this work as representative of part of the achievement in 
graduate instruction at the University of California, and also because a large 
proportion of the contributions bear directly on the history of the Pacific slope. 
A formal review will appear in the June number; this notice, however, may 
commend the attractive format of the two royal octavo volumes, the work of 
the Lancaster Press. Distribution is in charge of Professor George P. Hammond 
of the University of Southern California. 


THE 28TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Pacific Coast Branch of the American 
Historical Association was held at Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, 
on the 29th and 30th of December, 1932. Papers which were read at the sessions 
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and an account of the proceedings of the meeting will appear in the June issue 
of The Pacific Historical Review. 


WITH THIS ISSUE is mailed to all subscribers the index for volume 1 of The 


Pacific Historical Review, prepared by Prof. Dan E. Clark, of the University 
of Oregon. 


THE DEcEMBER NUMBER of The Canadian Historical Review contains an 
article by Marius Barbeau, “Asiatic Migrations into America.” Mr. Barbeau 
suggests the thesis that there is no absolute racial boundary between the conti- 
nents, and describes a continuous movement southward from Siberia to Alaska, 
and thence down the mainland. 


PRESENTED in The Washington Historical Quarterly, January, 1933, is an 
article by Leonard A. Wrinch, “The Foundation of the Puget Sound Agri- 
cultural Company.” The article offers a consideration of the prospectus agreed 
upon by a committee of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1839 with a view to 
production for the British market. American settlers moved into the region, 
however, and the plans were not carried through. Pioneering of the early 
American period in the Washington-Oregon region is brought to our attention 
in an article on “Nathaniel Jarvis Wyeth” by Philip Henry Overmeyer, and 
“Pioneer Experience in Walla Walla” by William S. Clark. Other contribu- 
tors to this issue are F. W. Howay and Edmond S. Meany. 


A piscussion of a problem which puzzles the layman and interests the 
professional historian appears in the Oregon Historical Quarterly for Decem- 
ber under the title ““Why History Needs to Be Rewritten” by Robert Carlton 
Clark. Other contributors to this number include Kenneth W. Porter, “More 
About the Brig Pedler, 1813-16;” William Pierce Tucker, “Social History of 
Jackson County;” Joseph W. Ellison, “Diary of Maria Parsons Belshaw, 
1853;” Charles N. Reynolds, “Portland Public Schools, 1845-71 ;” Nellie B. 
Pipes, “Spalding Mission, 1843;” and J. Neilson Barry, “Peter Corney’s 
Voyages, 1814-17.” 


THE ACTIVITIES and contributions of “George Davidson, Geographer of 
the Northwest Coast of America” are related by Henry R. Wagner in an 
article in the California Historical Society Quarterly for December,. 1932. 
Other articles are: “A Trip to the Mining Regions in the Spring of 1859” 
translated from the German of Edward Vischer by Ruth Frey Axe; “The 
French Consulate in California, 1843-56” by Abraham P. Nasatir; “Crescent 
City on the Tuolumne —- A Prophecy That Failed” by Helen Throop Pratt, 
a tale of a shortlived enterprise of 1850. The third installment of ““The Topo- 
graphical Reports of Lieutenant George H. Derby” presents the report on 
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a reconnaissance of. the Gulf of California and the Colorado River, 1850-51, 
with notes by Francis P. Farquhar. Charles L. Camp continues his “Western 
History — A Check List of Publications Relating to California and the West.” 


THE CONTENTS of the Arizona Historical Review for January include: 
“The Autobiography of George Wiley Paul Hunt” as told by him to Sidney 
Kartus; “Phoenix — A History of Its Pioneer Days and People” by James M. 
Barney ; “Arizona Place Names” by Will C. Barnes; “A Description of Sonora 
in 1772,” a document presented by Alfred Barnaby Thomas; “Kino of Pimeria 
Alta” by Rufus Kay Wyllys ; “Pioneers: 1854 to 1864” by Frank C. Lockwood ; 
and “Some Unpublished History of the Southwest,” a diary edited by Colonel 
C. C. Smith. 


IN THE JANUARY issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly W. 
Clement Eaton offers an article on “Frontier Life in Southern Arizona, 1858- 
1861 ;” L. W. Kemp writes of “Mrs. Angelina B. Eberly,” a Texas pioneer of 
1822; and Harriet Smither edits the “Diary of Adolphus Sterne.” A document, 
“The Autobiography of George W. Smyth” is presented with an introductory 
note by Winnie Allen. 


AN ARTICLE in The Hispanic American Historical Review for November, 
1932, by Harold E. Davis on “Mexican Petroleum Taxes” reviews this sub- 
ject which has been of such wide economic and political importance, down to 
1923. Other items of interest to the Pacific area are “Fray Marcos de Niza 
y el Descubrimiento de Nuevo Mexico” by Armando Arteaga y S.; an “Index 
of Articles Relating to Hispanic America in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine” by A. Curtis Wilgus; a ‘Descriptive Calendar of South American Manu- 
scripts” by Jac Nachbin; and “Recent Accessions of German Books: in the 
Library of Congress Referring to Hispanic America” by James A. Robertson. 


A survEY of the relations of the United States with other Pacific countries 
from September i, 1931, to September 1, 1932, is offered by T. A. Bisson 
in the December Pacific Affairs under title of “The United States in the 
Pacific.” Mr. Bisson has used newspaper sources for the most part. 


AN AppRESS delivered before the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Association in Toronto, Canada, December 28, 1932, 
by President James F. Kenny is published in The Catholic Historical Review 
for January. The article is entitled “Relations Between Church and State in 
Canada since the Cession of 1763.” 


Most OF THE ITEMS under Comment and Historical News have been con- 
tributed by Miss Helen Craig Smith. 

















Yellowstone National Park 
By HIRAM W. CHITTENDEN 


This earliest and best history of the Yellowstone has been 
revised and brought down to date by the author’s daughter, 
Eleanor Cress, working with officials of the National Park 
Service. It has been reset throughout, and newly illustrated. 
This is the standard work on the region, and in its new edition 
will attract both the historian and the traveler. $3.00 


100 Years of Yosemite 
By CARL PARCHER RUSSELL 


An accurate, well-written history of the Yosemite — the first 
to appear in print. Contains much material of interest to the 
historian which is available nowhere else. Illustrated. $3.50 


The Mission San Antonio de Padua 
By FRANCES RANP SMITH 


This mission, one of the earliest to be established, -was a vital 
link in the California chain. Today only ruins remain. Mrs. 
Smith provides not only a comprehensive history of this unit, 
but a graphic account of the men and the times under which 
the missions flourished. Illustrated. $3.50 


Early California Costumes 


By MARGARET MACKEY and 
LOUISE P. SOOY 


Illustrations and text descriptions of the costumes worn by 
Indians, Spanish, and Americans in the Spanish Southwest before 
1849. Here also is material available nowhere else in printed 
form. Its special value is as a reference for classes in western 
history, as it provides a background of manners, customs, and 
dress. $3.00 


Historic Spots in California 
The Southern Counties 
By H. E. and E. G. RENSCH 


California’s history as told by its landmarks and monuments. 
This is a parade of those places which have become significant 
through their association with the men and events of the State’s 
early years. This is the first of three volumes; the series will 
cover the entire state. The grouping of counties has been made 
in such a manner as best to serve the interests of both the student 
and the traveler. j $2.50 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford University, California 




















ANZA’S CALIFORNIA EXPEDITIONS, 1774-1776 
By Hersert E. Botton, 5 Vols. 


A great chapter of the story of American civilization - A new vista for 
the interpretation of the American scene. 


Vou. 1. AN Outpost oF Empire. VOLS, 11 AND yh Tue SAN FRANCISCO 

San F isco, i ial city by th LONY. 

Golden Geen har > tong! ype iz Diaries of Anza, Diaz, Garcés; Font’s 

Western Sea, stands today a monument complete diary, a marvelous record of 

to Anza and his Spanish pilgrims. a remarkable episode. 

VoL. v. CORRESPONDENCE. 

Vot. t. Opswinc A Lanp Rours To Setting forth the preparation for the 
CALIFORNIA. Anza expeditions, their progress and 

Diaries of Anza, Diaz, Garcés. outcome. 


“The tale is told with epic effect” says the New York Times. “. . . Bolton gives us the required setting 
for the whole drama of Spanish-American occupation in America. . « Exact scholarship and stylistic 
charm combine in rare measure. . . 
“A breath of life like a clear, strong, steady wind — the sort of crystalline air that moves among the 
sands and pines and hills of the Southwest country — fills every page of his latest of books.” 

—The Commonwealth 


“In these five volumes Professor Boiton tells apuenty the a i774 the two ge ange of Juan Bautista 
de Anza which led to the founding of San Francisco in 1 and 5 Sam Se original Sommmanes, 

hitherto almost wholly unprinted, on which the story is based The most important in the long list 
of Professor Bolton’s scholarly contributions. . . Based on solid scholarship, the books will also be 
eagerly read by the layman.” —American Historical Review 


The set, finely bound, postpaid, $25.00 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS BERKELEY 
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The Pacific Coast Branch PACIFIC HisTORICAL REVIEW 
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a reconnaissance of. the Gulf of California and the Colorado River, 1850-51, 
with notes by Francis P. Farquhar. Charles L. Camp continues his “Western 
History — A Check List of Publications Relating to California and the West.” 


THE CONTENTS of the Arizona Historical Review for January include: 
“The Autobiography of George Wiley Paul Hunt” as told by him to Sidney 
Kartus; “Phoenix — A History of Its Pioneer Days and People” by James M. 
Barney ; “Arizona Place Names” by Will C. Barnes; “A Description of Sonora 
in 1772,” a document presented by Alfred Barnaby Thomas; “Kino of Pimeria 
Alta” by Rufus Kay Wyllys; “Pioneers: 1854 to 1864” by Frank C. Lockwood ; 
and “Some Unpublished History of the Southwest,” a diary edited by Colonel 
C. C. Smith. 


IN THE JANUARY issue of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly W. 
Clement Eaton offers an article on “Frontier Life in Southern Arizona, 1858- 
1861 ;” L. W. Kemp writes of “Mrs. Angelina B. Eberly,” a Texas pioneer of 
1822; and Harriet Smither edits the “Diary of Adolphus Sterne.” A document, 
“The Autobiography of George W. Smyth” is presented with an introductory 
note by Winnie Allen. 


AN ARTICLE in The Hispanic American Historical Review for November, 
1932, by Harold E. Davis on “Mexican Petroleum Taxes” reviews this sub- 
ject which has been of such wide economic and political importance, down to 
1923. Other items of interest to the Pacific area are “Fray Marcos de Niza 
y el Descubrimiento de Nuevo Mexico” by Armando Arteaga y S.; an “Index 
of Articles Relating to Hispanic America in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine” by A. Curtis Wilgus; a “Descriptive Calendar of South American Manu- 
scripts” by Jac Nachbin; and “Recent Accessions of German Books’ in the 
Library of Congress Referring to Hispanic America” by James A. Robertson. 


A survey of the relations of the United States with other Pacific countries 
from September 1, 1931, to September 1, 1932, is offered by T. A. Bisson 
in the December Pacific Affairs under title of “The United States in the 
Pacific.” Mr. Bisson has used newspaper sources for the most part. 


AN apprgss delivered before the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Historical Association in Toronto, Canada, December 28, 1932, 
by President James F. Kenny is published in The Catholic Historical Review 
for January. The article is entitled “Relations Between Church and State - 
Canada since the Cession of 1763.” 


Most OF THE ITEMS under Comment and Historical News have been con- 
tributed by Miss Helen Craig Smith. 
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